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ADULT EDUCATION 


ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of 

activities and an open forum for the discussion of all 

matters, however controversial, relating to Adult 

Education. It should be understood that the Institute 

is not committed in any way by statements or articles 

appearing in the Journal and signed by the names or 
initials of contributors. 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


UBLICATION of the Autumn issue of ADULT EDUCATION co- 
Prvsie with the annual conference of the National Institute, 

for which this year’s theme, almost of necessity, is Adult Edu- 
cation and Local Government. No apology is needed for giving 
most of our feature space in this issue to matters concerning local 
administration and certain important teaching problems which arise 
particularly in Local Education Authority institutions. 

Because large initiatives in adult education are properly left to 
universities and voluntary bodies, there is always a risk of losing 
sight of the clear responsibility of local authorities for securing that 
facilities are available and that those facilities are an integral part 
of an over-all provision of education continuing beyond school life. 
Dr Lawrence’s judicious survey of the contemporary administrative 
pattern is timely, when considerable changes impend in the pattern 
of local arrangements and in Central-Local Government relation- 
ships. For it is within this framework of administrative relations 
that, for most people, the pattern of growth from childhood to youth 
and from youth to adulthood, has to be clarified and shaped so far 
as that lies within the competence of society at large. 

There is no dispute about this social responsibility for education 
in childhood and early adolescence: the danger is rather that the 
claim may be pitched too high to the point of discounting unreal- 
istically the continuing influence of home and family on the deepest 
levels of personality. What is new in our own time and, as yet, but 
moderately recognised in social provision, is the degree to which 
individual lives at all ages are conditioned by social pressures de- 
riving from technological changes. Now, as never before, people 
J | need to have their individual powers of judgment, discrimination 
and creative capacity stimulated and enlarged if they are not to 
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become the fat slaves of the few who control the corporate anony- 
mities of power and communication in the modern world. 

Childhood education and customary initiation may prepare very 
well for a life in which change proceeds too slowly to be recognis- 
able within the limits of three-score years and ten. It has ceased to 
be realistic for a life in which the certainty of change is foreknown, 
although its particular character and direction is unsure. Our gen- 
eration knows only too well that, in adult life, it is called upon to 
participate, actively and passively, in decisions which raise funda- 
mental issues of morality, politics and aesthetics, for which child- 
hood and youthful education neither provided nor could have pro- 
vided the materials for judgment. 

If such an argument is accepted, the idea of adult education as 
a national necessity scarcely requires elaboration. It is no fringe 
area involving expenditure that can conveniently be trimmed be- 
cause of momentary circumstances. It remains true that in a world 
of relative scarcity of real resources—of skilled teachers, suitable 
buildings, appropriate equipment—we are not relieved from pain- 
ful decisions about their best deployment. But we evade the real 
issue if criticism of current performance in adult education is made 
an excuse for curtailment of service instead of being treated as a 
reason for removing the causes for criticism by improving the quali- 
ty and standards of what is offered. 

Once adult education is thought of in these terms, the magnitude 
of the responsibility falling on local education authorities is appar- 
ent. There are very good reasons why every encouragement should 
be given to independent and voluntary bodies, but by themselves 
they cannot hope to cater for all the levels of capacity and interest 
which should be stimulated and engaged. Only the authorities can 
foster links between the provisions made for different age-levels 
and for different levels of specialised training: others may suggest, 
experiment and exhort, but only the authorities can act. 


* * * 


To write in this vein, is to invite criticism on two scores—‘words 
are very well, but what in practice are we to do?’ and, secondly, ‘if 
you mean money, where is it to come from?’ The answer to the 
first question is bound up with reconsiderations of ends and rela- 
tionships, with increased provision for discussion and training of 
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leaders and teachers; there are pointers, for instance, in the new 
realisation that technical teachers must be specially trained and in 
the success which is attending the Townswomen’s Guilds in their 
efforts to lift standards of craft work amongst their members. 

The second question cannot be properly answered until the facts 
of the present situation are clearly known. With an eye to confer- 
ence we have been trying to assess the cost of adult education and 
of a wider area of cultural diffusion, with greater accuracy than has 
been attempted previously. Taking only the ‘teaching service’ ele- 
ment—evening institute classes for adults, responsible body and 
residential college work, mature state scholarships, and some 
smaller items—the cost in 1956/7 can probably be put at approxi- 
mately five million pounds. Of this about one million came from 
private funds, leaving a balance of four millions to be met in 
a two to one ratio from taxes and rates. Three shillings per head 
of adult population scarcely seems a reckless annual expenditure of 
public money if it is spent on purposeful activities and if the effort 
is directed by people who know the problems of ordinary people 
in danger of being overwhelmed by ‘a world I never made’. 

Because the law does not say ‘must’ in detail, the final responsi- 
bility for both quantity and quality in adult education, despite the 
important roles of universities and voluntary bodies, lies squarely 
on members of County and County Borough Councils, and for the 
future as much on members of Finance as of Education Com- 
mittees. What happens in adult education in the next year or two 
will provide a fair test for the exercise of the new freedom in local 
government. 


The National Federation of Community Associations conducted 
a remarkable essay in adult education at their annual conference 
this year. With the assistance of Mr. T. R. Batten, who specialises 
in community development and adult education for overseas stud- 
dents at the London Institute of Education, the conference was 
organised as a detailed study of the role of community associations 
in relation to neighbourhood affairs. 

An introductory session was followed by two periods of discus- 
sion in nearly twenty groups from which points were elicited and 
discussed by a platform panel under Mr Batten’s chairmanship on 
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Sunday morning. If another hour had been available in which the 
main body of delegates could have been brought more actively into 
the final discussion, the sense of achievement would have been 
sharpened. Nevertheless, everyone concerned deserves warm con- 
gratulations for a bold attempt to strike a new line in conferring 
techniques. 

. * * * 


Congratulations of another kind were warmly offered to Frank 
Milligan, the Secretary of the National Federation, on the award to 
him of the OBE in the Birthday Honours list. Professor Waller’s 
name figured in the same list with the CBE. Pondering on the 
freshness and energy that both of them continue to bring to the 
work of adult education, at a time when many people crave rest 
and retirement, I conclude that if we had no system of national 
honours we should inevitably be driven to create one. 


* * * * 


We apologise for the lateness of the Summer issue of ADULT 
EDUCATION, the first time for many years that it has not left us by 
the tenth of the month. We may in future for the mutual conveni- 
ence of ourselves, our collaborators and our printers appear a few 
days later than in the past—but not so late as last time. We are feel- 
ing immediate and direct benefits from the inclusion of the Tutor’s 
Bulletin and without saying that this quarter’s advertised books are 
better than anybody else’s books, we hope that readers will keep 


an eye on these welcome new contributors to our pages. 


E.M.H. 


THE WORK AND SPIRIT OF A LOCAL 
EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
by B. E. Lawrence 
Chief Education Officer for Essex 


Authorities was celebrated by a Jubilee. The minutes of the early 

years show with what small resources they began and during the 
first forty years of the period a body of administrative experience 
had to be accumulated; impressive contributions to it were made 
by lay members as well as by professional staffs—contributions from 
‘the unpaid and under-paid’ as they have been called. As a result 
the County Councils, the County Borough Councils and the 
Part III Elementary Education Authorities together gave Great 
Britain unique decentralised administration for education and 
brought voluntarily into their service very large numbers of men 
and women. Many of them had little theoretical knowledge of the 
laws they were helping to administer, but they understood deeply 
the need for the service for which they laboured, and, as time 
went on, they sought, generally by empirical methods, the ways 
in which education could be well and inexpensively administered 
in the communities in which they lived. I said ‘the ways’ because 
there could hardly be one way in Authorities ranging from Tiver- 
ton with less than 10,000 people, to London with more than four 
million. 

Before the war it bad long been evident that the dual and over- 
lapping patterns of Local Education Authorities must be changed 
and the Education Act of 1944 by abolishing Part III Authorities 
reduced by over half the num ber of Local Education Authorities in 
England and Wales and incidentally reduced the number of Chief 
Education Officers in the same proportion. While it was in many 
respects a centralising Act, it gave to each Authority specifically 
and for the first time the comprehensive duty of securing that 
efficient primary, secondary and further education should be avail- 
able to meet the needs of the whole population in its area. To do 
this within the framework of English Local Government was, and 
is, a terrific task; nevertheless it gave every Authority for the first 
time the chance to look at education as a whole and to revise its 
system of administration. 

Each Authority, therefore, had to review its machinery in order 


[: was only six years ago that the work of the Local Education 
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to cope with the new demands and the years following 1944 saw 
a great deal of activity among Local Education Authorities in mak- 
ing plans in the light of their new functions. There was, for 
example, a review of the powers delegated by Authorities to their 
Education Committees. Especially was this necessary in counties 
where former Part III Authorities had to be absorbed into the 
County system. Moreover, in most counties, the Minister ordered 
that the needs for divisional administration should be considered 
at the same time. In this post war period when the extinction of 
the local autonomy of 170 Elementary Education Authorities 
might have meant much disastrous bickering, there was a great 
determination to ‘make the thing work’. And so the preparation 
of schemes of divisional administration began in counties and 
similar schemes were started in the so-called Excepted Districts. 
New local offices had to be set up at a time when the shortage of 
premises was most serious and new staff most difficult to find. 
The new machine creaked but, with much goodwill, it has worked 
far better than its creators expected that it would. 

It is, time to look at the Education Committees of the Authori- 
ties and their constitution, and the procedures by which they carry 
out their functions. Every one of them works under a scheme 
approved by the Ministry of Education. These schemes are em- 
bodied in the Standing Orders of the Council of the Authority and 
they indicate the composition of its Education Committee and the 
delegated powers which it is to exercise. Most of such schemes pro- 
vide first for selected members—Councillors and Aldermen of the 
Council (say 60 per cent.) and then for the remainder persons of 
experience in education or with special knowledge of the educa- 
tional needs of the area are appointed. 

The law limits such members to less than half the membership 
of the Committee. Membership of the Education Committee is 
popular with Councillors and Aldermen and, however many mem- 
bers of the Authority may be assigned to the Education Com- 
mittee, it generally happens that many more wish to serve and 
competition for membership of the Education Committee is keen. 
Nevertheless, it is valuable to use also the power to co-opt to the 
Education Committee members who are not members of the 
Authority, including teacher representatives from the staffs and 
generally some representatives of the churches. In these days, when 
membership of so many Authorities is divided sharply between 
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political groups, the co-opted members play a most important part 
by helping to secure continuity of policy as well as by bringing 
to the deliberations of the Committee much accumulated experi- 
ence. This is particularly necessary because annual or triennial poli- 
tical changes often cause frequent alterations in the elected 
membership. 

There can be little doubt that co-opted members have played 
an increasing part in .he work of Education Committees since the 
war. Their presence is a recognition of the fact that education, 
though administered locally, is largely a national liability, and 
that the Committee is spending money from taxes as well as rates. 
While a co-opted member may be precluded by the Standing 
Orders of the Authority from taking a leading position, such as 
the Chairmanship of a main Sub-Committee, he may chair an 
advisory Committee and influence considerably discussions at 
Committees and Sub-Committees. It is clear that the presence of 
members who are free from political allegiance is of great advan- 
tage to the work of the Education Committee. 

On the other hand there is good reason for substantial numbers 
of elected members on an Education Committee. However the 
Committee may carry on its work, it must report to, and submit 
recommendations to, the parent Council. If that Council is to take 
proper decisions on the matters submitted to it, it is important 
that a fair proportion of its members should be well acquainted 
with these recommendations before they come to the Council it- 
self, where the co-opted members will not be present. Again, when 
Party Groups are called together before meetings of Councils and 
Committees, it is clear that there must be enough members of 
each Party well acquainted with the recommendations of the 
Education Committee to offer advice as to what shall be said at the 
Council, thus there is a justification both for a good proportion of 
co-opted members in an Education Committee, and for a good pro- 
portion of elected representatives of the Authority to be members 
of the Education Committee. In consequence, Education Com- 
mittees, particularly in large Authorities, are apt to be rather large 
assemblies. 

House of Lords reform in England was recently reported in the 
France-Soir under the headline ‘Des Ladies chez les Lords’. In 
local government this issue has long been settled. It has been fairly 
general practice for many years to require that some of the mem- 
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bers of the Education Committee shall be women and in recent 
years the proportion of women in local government and in mem- 
bership of Education Committees has certainly tended to increase. 
At other levels too, women are certainly playing a greater part 
in the local administration of Education. An Education Com- 
mittee which controls a large number of institutions is apt to make 
considerable demands on the time of its members between meet- 
ings and it often happens that women members are able to spare 
time during the day for such work and are willing to give atten- 
tion to the affairs of individual institutions. 

In my experience attendance at Education Committee meetings 
is nearly always good whether the Committee meet frequently or 
seldom : In London a fortnightly meeting is usual, in some counties 
meetings may be held only once a quarter. Each Authority in these 
matters studies its own convenience. Much depends upon the extent 
of delegation to Divisional Executives, to the Education Committee 
itself and to Sub-Comniittees to carry out functions of the Author- 
ity. In law, an Education Committee may exercise all the powers 
of a Local Education Authority except the power to raise a rate 
or to borrow money, but in practice, the degree of delegation var- 
ies a good deal from one Authority to another; in most cases it is 
very substantial and most of the work of the Local Education 
Authority can be, and is, carried out by the Education Committee 
without waiting for meetings of the Authority. 

The range and scope of the work of Education Committees is 
now so great and decisions must be taken so often that the carry- 
ing out of their functions would be subject to unreasonable delay 
between meetings. It is therefore common practice for Authorities 
to make use of the provision of the Education Act that an Educa- 
tion Committee may authorise a Sub-Committee to exercise func- 
tions of the Committee on its behalf and for Chairmen to take 
decisions which are subsequently confirmed by the Committee. 

The normal range of Sub-Committees of an Education Com- 
mittee follows the stages of education and includes a Primary 
Schools Committee, a Secondary Schools Committee, which may 
or may not be combined with the first, and a Further Education 
Committee. Then there is often a Sites, Buildings and Supplies 
Committee, a Finance and General Purposes Committee and some- 
times a Special Services Committee. Each of these Committees 
reports regularly to a meeting of the Education Committee and 
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recommendations submitted by them will be approved, referred 
back or rejected. An Authority may find it necessary to have also 
a Sub-Committee for considering Estimates, Reports on Schools 
and Staffing and Salaries, and others for considering Adult Educa- 
tion, Youth Service, Boarding Schools and Agricultural and 
Technical Education. In the case of a County Authority there will 
be also a County Library Committee. All these provide oppor- 
tunities for bringing in persons of special knowledge and the same 
is true of Managing and Governing Bodies. In the case of schools, 
these are statutory bodies. Governing Bodies of Technical Colleges 
are, however, normally Sub-Committees of the Education Com- 
mittee exercising considerable delegated powers and bringing into 
membership persons from Industry and others with special interest 
in Technical Education. It is surely the true spirit of democracy 
in Education that a large Authority may associate several thousand 
persons in voluntary work in some phases of the government of 
Education. 

When most of the work is done in Sub-Committees, meetings 
of Education Committees are apt to be a little formal, though en- 
livened repeatedly by questions, comment and discussions. The 
extent to which such discussion follows political lines varies very 
greatly from one Authority to another; it tends to be greater in 
the presence of representatives of the press and its extent has 
certainly increased in the last ten years. 

Sub-Committees of an Education Committee may be of differ- 
ent kinds. Some are executive carrying out an agreed policy of 
the Committee, and some entirely advisory, some may be both 
advisory and executive. One will deal with a specific task, such 
as the appointment of a head teacher; another will be set up to 
report on some new circular from the Ministry of Education or 
a new field of work, or to frame a new policy. In the latter case, 
while the Education Committee may consider and adopt a report 
from a Sub-Committee on the new field of activity, it is unlikely 
that action will be taken until a report has been considered and 
adopted by the Council itself, since the Standing Orders of Coun- 
cils will normally require that no new field of activity shall be 
embarked upon until the Council has had an opportunity of 
considering a report both from the Education Committee and 
from the Finance Committee on the new liability involved. Some- 
times, of course, such a new liability may require the formal con- 
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sent of the Council though in fact the Council may have little 
option about adopting the report. For example, if the Burnham 
Committee recommends new basic scales of salaries for teachers 
and the Minister approves, then the Education Act requires 
Authorities to act on such scales and the payments made must be 
in accordance with them. Since liabilities of this kind are apt to 
be heavy, they must, if possible, be foreseen and budgeted for; if 
they happen to come unforeseen during the course of a financial 
year, they will not be welcomed by a Finance Committee which 
has to subm:t a supplemental estimate to the County Council or 
Borough Council. 

It may be as well to remind ourselves that the County Council 
or County Borough Council. when it acts as Local Education 
Authority, may receive advice from other Committees as well as 
the Education Committee. In particular the Finance Committee 
must advise the Council because by law an Education Committee 
cannot exercise the power to borrow money or to raise a rate. The 
Finance Committee, unlike the Education Committee, meets in 
private, and receives the estimates of all committees and makes 
recommendations about new liabilities. It may determine whether 
a particular item of capital expenditure shall be met from revenue 
account or from loan account and will advise the Council on the 
expediency of spending money. So far its deliberations about 
Education have been sweetened by the thought of a percentage 
grant on Education even though they have felt the draught of 
ever-rising costs. Similarly, Authorities have an Establishment 
Committee to consider the needs for various kinds of staff in its 
Departments, including the Education Department, and recom- 
mendations of the Education Committee for establishing more 
staff, administrative, organising or advisory, are considered by such 
a Committee. Again, the General Purposes Committee of the 
Authority often deals with recommendations about equipment and 
offices, which may very well be shared with other Departments of 
the Authority, such as the Health Department. 

Again, there has grown up in recent years an increasing use by 
Education Departments of the facilities afforded by Supplies De- 
partments of Local Authorities, both in making their contracts for 
supplies and services and also, to some extent, in supplying goods 
for use in schools and colleges. It is clear that the Education Com- 
mittee should have adequate representation on the other Com- 
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mittees of the Council concerned with these services, and that the 
officers of the Authority, as well as the Education Officer, must 
be kept informed of the real and special needs of the schools which 
must determine what supplies should be purchased. There is room 
for much difference of opinion about the part which a Supplies 
Department may play in centralisiry the supply of goods to 
schools. Indeed, the concept of central :ation of supply might easily 
lead to conflict with the concept -f delegation to Managers, 
Governors and Staff of schools which has been an important 
development of post-war administration. Members interested in 
education are not likely to forget that the real unit is not the 
Education Committee but the individual school and its pupils 
and that no system of administration which overlooks this fact 
can in the long run be for the good of the children in the schools. 

The new forms of local administration in a large Authority have 
been mentioned already. Almost any large Authority will find 
some need for a system of district administration, but it does not 
follow that it will need also a Divisional Executive, since it may 
rely exclusively on Managers and Governors of schools to carry 
out local duties and to supply the voluntary element in local 
educational administration. Thus localised administration may be 
a necessity in London or in any other large Authority, but the 
Education Committee chooses whether or when to adopt a system 
of local Committees. It may then vary their operation and powers 
from time to time as a matter within its own jurisdiction. The 
position with regard to Divisional Executives is, however, very 
different, since their delegated powers derive from the County 
Council itself. Something must be said both about Divisional 
Executives under County Schemes and Divisional Executives 
which are Excepted Districts working under schemes of delega- 
tion prepared by their own Councils. 

Once such a scheme has been approved by the Minister, it be- 
comes the statutory duty of the Divisional Executive, instead of 
the County Education Committee, to exercise on behalf of the 
Local Education. Authority the functions assigned to it by the 
scheme. The scheme itself lays down in a good deal of detail the 
way in which the Divisional Executive shall work and imposes, both 
on the Divisional Executive and the Local Education Authority, a 
relationship which affects both members and the officers of the two 
Authorities. In many cases the degree of delegation to the Divisional 
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Executive is considerable. Some areas which were formerly Elemen- 
tary Education Authorities enjoy powers under Schemes of Divis- 
ional Administration for primary and secondary education which 
are far greater than those they enjoyed under the Elementary Educa- 
tion Acts when their powers were derived from their own Borough 
Council. On the other hand, there are occasions when members of 
a Divisional Executive may feel that the powers delegated to them 
are not sufficient and that they could exercise just as well as the 
County Authority other functions which are denied to them by 
the scheme. 

Recently it has become fashionable to decry ordinary Divisional 
Executives set up under County schemes of administration and to 
suggest that they have no purpose in the scheme of things. While it 
may be difficult to generalise, I must say that my experience does 
not altogether bear out this view. The grouping of members from 
County Districts with County members and co-opted members, 
which is possible under a County Council scheme of divisional ad- 
ministration, has often much to commend it. Local Councils which 
could not find a whole Committee of members interested in educa- 
tion, can find a few representatives who are interested in the work 
of education, and in combination with other representatives, they 
are able to form a very workable Divisional Executive. While it is 
questionable whether such ad hoc bodies are a necessary alternative 
to the ordinary Committees of local government, they have in my 
experience worked well in times which have been far from normal. 

The Excepted District is merely a variant of the Divisional Execu- 
tive with two differences. First, its scheme of delegation was initially 
prepared not by the County Authority, but by the Borough Council 
itself. In practice, this is less important than the second difference, 
viz., the members of the Divisional Executive are all the members 
of the Borough Council and there are no more. This provision alone 
made for difficulty and so the scheme of delegation provided that 
each Excepted District should have a Committee for Education— 
a smaller body, largely appointed by the Borough Council, to which 
stand referred the educational functions of the Divisional Executive. 

Each Excepted District has a Borough Education Officer to advise 
and carry out decisions of the Executive. His position between his 
employers, the County Council, in which he is a subsidiary officer, 
and his Committee in the Borough which instructs him and puts 
him on a par with its Borough Chief Officers, is confused and in- 
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volves conflicting loyalties. But again it must be admitted that the 
system has worked. As they have the same membership as their 
Borough Councils, Excepted Districts tend to be political to the same 
extent. Ordinary Divisional Executives, being compounded of mem- 
bers from different Councils, as well as co-opted members, are less 
subject to such a tendency. 

Having looked at the machinery through which Committee busi- 
ness is transacted, we must look at the output. 

Every Education Committee produces its regular agenda and 
minutes; frequently an annual report also, or it makes reports over 
longer intervals in less detail. My County Education Committee’s 
last ordinary agenda was a document of some 150 pages; last year 
it produced a four-year report under such headings as: The Primary 
Schools, The Work of the Schools, The Technical Colleges, Senior 
Evening Institutes, The Service of Youth, The Youth Employment 
Service, Grants to Students, Agricultural Education, The School 
Health Service, The School Meals Service, The Library Service, The 
School Library Service, Finance. 

Each year, too, it publishes a book of photographs of new build- 
ings opened in the year with descriptions. 

Among other matter printed for the Education Committee is 
sometimes a magazine for more general circulation. In Essex, such 
a magazine appears six times a year and covers items of topical 
interest and less formal reports of Committee proceedings and other 
items which keep teachers, Managers and Governors informed of 
what is going on in the Authority’s system. 

At every meeting of the Council too a report of the Education 
Committee is presented by the Chairman and the Council is invited 
to approve such items as plans of new schools and other capital 
works, purchases and hirings of land and property, new building 
programmes, revised scales and allowances when new expenditure is 
involved, compulsory purchase orders, and soon. Council discussions 
of the reports of the Education Committee are very variable in con- 
tent and usefulness. Sometimes they bring home starkly the realities 
of school life and.amenities. My Council not long ago considered 
plans and approved an expenditure of {£250,000 for a secondary 
school in a New Town, and that after very little discussion. After- 
wards came a list of minor works and a question was asked in these 
terms: ‘The Council has just approved an expenditure of £250,000 
for a school in the New Town. Can the Chairman of the Education 
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Committee tell us why the Committee cannot approve {£250 for 
improving the lavatories in a village school seven miles away?’ 

On the other hand, discussions in a Council on a building pro- 
gramme often lead to highly political questions of national policy 
which are hardly relevant to the business of the meeting. The same 
thing happens in the Education Committee particularly when local 
elections are imminent. Fortunately, a sense of humour often comes 
to the rescue, as when a member raising a highly irrelevant issue 
began his remarks thus : 

‘Madam Chairman, I should not like to make a white elephant 
out of a molehill, but. . .’ 

There is, of course, the other type of member who, though well 
informed, combines seriousness with long-windedness and a lack 
of feeling for the atmosphere of the Committee. His advocacy of a 
cause can be an embarrassment. 

I hope I have not given the impression that all Education Com- 
mittee meetings are of forbidding length; on the whole the business 
moves forward expenditiously under guidance from the Chair. My 
last Education Committee met for 134 hours: it received a repre- 
sentative from the County Schools Athletic Association and congratu- 
lated him on the success of the county teams in national champion- 
ships; then dealt with its minutes, a 40-page report from the Schools 
Committee, 35 pages from the Further Education Committee, 12 
from the Special Services Committee, 50 pages from the Sites, Build- 
ings and Supplies Committee, 3 pages from the Library Committee, 
and 10 from the Finance and General Purposes Committee. Finally, 
it directed that letters of appreciation be sent to some Head Teachers 
who were due to retire from its service. 

Changes of policy are initiated either by a minute of the Education 
Committee calling for consideration of a change of practice or, more 
frequently, in a small Sub-Committee. For example, when the 
Burnham Report called for a scheme for awarding posts of special 
responsibility to teachers, a report went out from the office, after 
much consultation at officer level and anticipation of its effects, to 
a Staffing and Salaries Committee; after considering it, they called 
in the teacher representatives and heard their opinions; then a draft 
scheme went to the Schools Committee and was passed on, with 
small amendments, to the Education Committee; they adopted it 
and sent forward an estimate of its cost, with a summary of its pro- 
visions, to the County Council. This sort of procedure may well be 
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tedious, especially if something goes wrong at one stage, but in such 
matters a sound decision is to be preferred to a quick one. 

Despite changes of politics, it is more possible to keep to a con- 
sistent programme and policy than might be thought. Thus in an 
Authority which has changed politically four times since the war, 
the Education Development Plan has been unchanged, although 
there are acute differences of opinion about the proper ways of pro- 
viding ‘Secondary Education for All’. For this consistency one must 
thank the efforts of the Chairman and those members on both sides 
who appreciate the harm that would be done by vacillation. (Each 
chairman also remembers that perhaps his reign is limited and that 
his successor will almost certainly be of the opposite persuasion.) 
Besides Committee business a Chairman has to deal with a good deal 
of correspondence, much of it from persons who have a grievance 
or complaint; not infrequently the Chairman has interviews with 
constituents—sometimes lengthy ones. Admission arrangements for 
secondary schools score heavily in the list of such grievances. Parents 
are still unwilling to accept ‘No’ for an answer and will press coun- 
cillors as well as officers and sometimes write to Members of Parlia- 
ment or to the Ministry. These things and the heavy files of corres- 
pondence which they entail are of course part of the price which 
must be paid for a democratic system in the administration of Edu- 
cation. The price is higher than it was but cannot yet be regarded 
as unreasonable. 

Political group meetings have added considerably to the unofficial 
duties of Chairmen and before each important Committee a Chair- 
man has to face critics and answer enquiries. Fortunately officers 
do not attend such gatherings and I can say little about them. The 
most important ones précede the Council itself when the Chairman 
of the Education Committee has to explain the report to non-mem- 
bers of the Committee who have often quite strong views on Educa- 
tion. 

I have included in my remarks some indications of the stresses 
which are clearly affecting adversely the work of Education Authori- 
ties. In 1938 the Director of Education for Essex, Mr John Sargent, 
addressed the British Association on the subject of the personnel of 
Local Authorities and said : 

‘The most serious aspect of the problem to my mind is the steady 
and even accelerating deterioration in the amateur personnel which 
has taken place since the War. This is particularly marked in the 
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case of the elected representatives of the people. The reasons are as 
plain as the fact. The most obvious, of course, is the gap caused 
by the War itself in the ranks of those who, if they had survived, 
would probably have been the first to offer themselves for public 
service. But this is by no means the whole or even the main explana- 
tion. The vast increase in the responsibilities laid upon local authori- 
ties by legislation since the same period makes it necessary that any 
member who is to become really au fait with the business of educa- 
tion should be able to devote a considerable amount of his weekly 
time to it, whereas before the War it was possible for a person of 
average intelligence to grasp not only the general lines of policy 
but also day-to-day happenings by occasional attendance at Com- 
mitte: meetings. Outside tendencies have also been at work during 
the same period to make such extra attention increasingly onerous 
and difficult; the business of making a living has also become more 
strenuous, and people who might have been able to devote before 
the War the amount of time which was necessary to grasp the 
business of administration, now find themselves, so far from being 
able to give the additional time which the increasing duties demand, 
in a position to give much less time than before. Consequently, 
local administration is being progressively denuded of persons active- 
ly engaged and occupying positions of responsibility in industry and 
commerce.’ 

These tendencies have certainly continued since 1938 and Sir 
John Sargent speaking today would certainly have to draw atten- 
tion also to the increasingly political pattern of membership and the 
party flavour of debates of Education Committees. 

His remedies in 1938 were two: 

(1) To have local government units for education with a mini- 

mum population of a quarter of a million. 

(2) To counteract the deterioration in the amateur element by 

improving the professional element in Local Government. 

Since the war the smaller Local Education Authorities for Ele- 
mentary Education have gone and there is talk of reorganisation of 
Local Government, though not on any such clear-cut basis. It is to 
be feared that while the immediate post-war years saw the entry of 
good professional staffs into Local Government, more recent years 
has seen increasing difficulty in recruiting young men and women 
for the work of Local Education Authorities. 

One can have sufficient confidence in the English method of 
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‘muddling on’ to feel that these difficulties will be overcome— 
possibly in different ways in different Authorities. There are, I think, 
two facts which suggest that we can look for help away from 
Whitehall. 

First, the evidence of greatly increased public interest in Educa- 
tion: the growth of such bodies as Parent-Teacher Associations by 
itself might not be regarded as good grounds for proving this inter- 
est, but the general concern about Secondary Education, the interest 
of parents in Modern Schools, and their growing willingness to 
keep children at school beyond 15 are unmistakable. Such interest 
needs to be deepened and, if it is, then there should be no lack of 
people with time and ability to give to the democratic government 
of Education, whether through a Local Education Authority or 
otherwise. 

Secondly, both sides of industry are now very much alive to the 
importance and the needs of Education. There is a deeper interest 
in both secondary and technical education (witness gifts for labora- 
tories, equipment, etc.). It needs to be widened to cover all forms of 
Education and to include a realisation that Education is a unity in 
which no part can be neglected and that if it is to be associated 
with local government, local government must be strengthened. 
The fact that industry is to contribute more to the rates should help 
to this end, but what is needed more is willingness on both sides of 
industry to give time to the necessary but sometimes tedious busi- 
ness of local government. 
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ENGLISH IN TECHNICAL COLLEGES 
by Peter Newmark 
Lecturer in Modern Languages, Guildford Technical College 


[i publication of the Ministry of Education’s Circular 323 in 
May 1957 forced the question of Liberal Studies on to the agenda 
of all Principals of Technical Colleges. Since May 1955, when 
the National Institute of Adult Education produced their fine report, 
Liberal Education in a Technical Age, the uncomfortable subject 
had mainly been lurking in the background. Now a little outcrop 
of advertisements hastily emerged in the T.E.S. asking for lecturers 
in Social Studies, Perimeter Studies, Peripheral Studies, Background 
and even Liberal Studies. A glance at the appointment forms showed 
that Liberal Studies were vaguely as well as widely conceived. What 
was to be taught was left (the sigh of relief seemed to breathe from 
the wording) to the man appointed. 

The Circular had been rich in suggestions, both of methods of 
broadening present curricula and of additional subjects. Its survey 
of all the exciting possibilities could not have been more masterly, 
and, in the particular instance of this or that college, more unreal- 
istic. Unfortunately, it evaded the mention of any essential require- 
ments, obligatory subjects, or priorities. Stimulating to read as it 
was, it offered the various Colleges such scope for elaborate window- 
dressing as even they had never enjoyed before. In my mind’s eye 
I already see prospectuses, which even before now have not always 
been known to correspond meticulously with the truth, glittering 
with new fangled subjects and distinguished-looking names, special 
lecture courses which will soon be abandoned and impressive-sound- 
ing societies which will never exist. 

The more particular deficiencies of the Circular are, I believe, 
twofold. First, it does not insist on or even mention the acquisition 
of new staff (let alone the new Departments of General Studies 
recommended by the NIAE). It enjoins lecturers to inculcate ‘objec- 
tive judgment, good standards and broader interests’, without 
suggesting how these desirable goals are to be attained. It retails the 
dubious adage that ‘every teacher in English is also a teacher of 
English’, thereby offering to Principals the handy excuse, already 
in use, to provide no English teaching at all. This, incidentally, is 
not going to be easy in any College, for many lecturers can’t spell, 
as a correspondent in Education has already pointed out. The Circu- 
lar’s remarks on Teaching Method and on Broadening Treatment 
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are most enlightened, but most lecturers will never read them, and 
if they did, would not be capable of understanding them. This is 
not surprising, as the non-vocational training of most lecturers does 
not extend beyond School Certificate, and most of them have not 
been to training colleges. Therefore, if the Ministry expect lecturers 
»} to teach the history of their specialism, the significance of its social 
and economic impacts on human society, and so on, they must 
recommend examining bodies to put these on their syllabuses. But 
all this talk of ‘deductive reasoning’, ‘scientific method’, ‘history, 
philosophy of science and its international repercussions’ suggests 
only that in the main the Colleges must either acquire new staffs, 
+ or re-educate their old ones. The Circular discreetly leaves the 
reader to form this conclusion for himself. 

My second criticism of the Circular is addressed to its paragraph 
on ‘English and the Art of Communication’. This, instead of being 
laid down as the sine qua non of all training in Liberal Studies (as 
the NIAE report insists), is listed as the second of many additional 
subjects (with no priority), which include everything from Human 
Relations to Physical Education. Admittedly, it is here proclaimed 
that ‘general literacy studies’ should find a place in the curriculum, 
but this phrase, among others, suggests that the writer is a little 
out of touch with the effective capabilities in English of the average 
student. The writer’s emphasis on English as a vehicle of criticism, 
as an aid in developing intelligence, even as something that is com- 
municated through drawings and diagrams as well as through 
speech and writing, is pertinent and true, but such remarks seem 
superficial when no reference is made to the basic elements of 
English teaching or to the quality of the students. 

Unfortunately this quality is at present difficult to assess. The 
Ministry has no details available of the previous education of 
Technical College students, or of how many of them have taken 
GCE. One can assume from the figures in Dr P. F. R. Venables’ 
Technical Education that about 45 per cent. of first year ONC 
and 80 per cent. of first year craft students come from secondary 
modern schools;_only 7-13 per cent. of students obtain ONC in 
the normal three years, and very few stay on to try again; no wast- 
age figures for ONC are published, and the number of students 
in their third year are about two thirds of those in their first; about 
25 per cent. of successful ONC students come from secondary 
modern schools. 
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In December 1953 the Engineering Institutions published a re- 
port on the English exam. taken by over 4,000 National Certificate 
candidates each year. (This exam. is approximately of the standard 
of GCE ‘O’, which is to replace it shortly.) Whilst 62 per cent. of 
the candidates passed this exam. over the years 1950-3 with a mark 
of over 40 per cent. only 224 per cent. of the candidates obtained 
50 per cent. or more, and 414 obtained over 60 per cent. The exarn- 
iners stated that verbless sentences, lack of punctuation and mis- 
spellings such as ‘as’ for ‘has’, ‘now’ for ‘know’, ‘wear’ or ‘were’ 
for ‘where’ were prevalent faults. They indict this shocking state of 
affairs without indicating the drastic and radical measures that are 
required to improve them. 

One can, I think, assume that the largest ‘blocks’ of students at 
the average technical college are those aged 15 and 16, the great 
majority from secondary modern schools, who are doing either 
preliminary technical courses or first year ONC or City and Guilds. 
Nothing definite can be said aboux their abilities in English, since 
most of them have never been tested or examined externally since 
the age of ten plus. But one can safely assume that this ability is 
low, and in many cases is likely to deteriorate rapidly. These stu- 
dents need less ‘general literary studies’ and more Vocabulary, 
Spelling, Punctuation and Grammar. Yet it is the former that pro- 
vides the ‘liberal’ element in technical education, particularly when 
a great work of literature is the text, rather than the ‘biographies 
and accounts of great scientific achivements’ recommended by the 
Circular. 

Now most students have not had straight lessons in the eiemen- 
tary aspects of English composition since their early school days, 
and their reintroduction at the College stage would not be popular. 
I think that if English is to be taken seriously by the student, it must 
be taught in a fresh way, as to some extent a new subject, mainly 
in the approach, and partly in the content. I am going to discuss 
this matter under three heads: (1) English should be taught partly 
through its history; (2) it should be taught partly as though it were 
a foreign language; (3) its development should be related to the 
generai principles of linguistics. 

The advantages of learning something of the history of one’s 
own language, however simply, never have, to my knowledge, been 
propounded in general educational theory. Such study will improve 
knowledge and fluency in every aspect of English. It will require 
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a separate detailed consideration of the Latin (and to a lesser extent, 
the Greek) contribution to the language, which might, incidentally, 
usefully replace the present ‘O’ level Latin and Greek papers in so 
far as they are still used for general University entraace. Much time 
will be saved if students learn the meanings, not only of common 
prefixes and suffixes, but of the roots of most Latin verbs and of 
many nouns, When they can distinguish stems from prefixes and 
suffixes, they will find spelling and pronunciation easier, and should 
greatly increase their vocabularies. In many cases, contrasting with 
Germanic phonetic changes and spellings will be useful. Distinc- 
tions between English and Latin inflexions and word order should 
also help in the appreciation of the functions of words in a sentence. 

Moreover, the history of English is a liberal as well as a practical 
study. Whilst it underscores the contribution of each nation to- 
wards human progress or decline, it also shows that languages can 
be no more autarchic or racially pure than peoples. It illustrates 
grammatical and phonetic rules, but it also shows that language 
develops mainly through vigorous and imaginative speech, which 
now has to contend both with the sclerotic dictates of academic 
formalism and the phrase-mongering propaganda of the mass 
media. Even a glance at the history of a language is sufficient to 
show the absurdity of attempting to prohibit a popular expression 
that corresponds to a genuine need. In fact a historical view of 
English, which must be formed partly on the study of short extracts 
from works by ‘living’ and ‘dead’ authors of all times, will en- 
courage the development of sound values in writing and speaking. 

Secondly, I suggest that English should be taught to some extent 
as though it were a foreign language. It is safest to assume that 
students come to the colleges as illiterates, and to plan syllabuses 
requiring certain minimal standards at fixed stages. English teach- 
ing in secondary modern schools is anarchic as nobody has ever laid 
down any aims, and therefore the technical colleges have no ‘tradi- 
tion’ to follow, and must begin at the beginning. If the object and 
use of such ‘tooling’ or ‘retooling’ are explained, I believe that Spell- 
ing, Vocabulary, Punctuation and Grammar can be drilled, tested 
and consolidated as efficiently as in foreign language lessons; the 
awareness of linguistic background may provide the imaginative 
element that prevents the performance from becoming mechanical. 
Vocabulary can be extended by the hundred-and-one devices of 
modern language teaching, including contrasts and antitheses, the 
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distinction of homophones and homonyms, the grouping of subject 
categories and word families. The little common grammar that is 
taught must be explained so thoroughly according to meaning func- 
tion, reason and rule that no student is given the chance to let its 
full import escape him. At this age memory is weaker, less and 
less can be absorbed unconsciously, the natural imaginative curi- 
osity and eagerness of childhood has gone. Planning has become 
essential, But it is more urgent to lay down content and aims than 
to suggest methods, and this can only be done by a report drawn 
up by a committee representing all interests in Technical Educa- 
tion. 

Many parallels can be drawn between the techniques of trans- 
lation and summary. Similarities in procedure are obvious, and 
both exercises require a method that restricts the student’s role to 
that of interpreter; any personal colouring of the content of his 
version is made unconsciously. The significant point for the techni- 
cal student (as for the Arts student doing a translation) is that if 
a scientific attitude is demonstrated by a method whereby the valid- 
ity and accuracy of a piece of work can be and must be verified 
by continuous experiment, there could be no better material for 
training such an attitude than a text to be summarised. The student 
must have practice in all the techniques of summary, not merely 
the usual précis: reports, notes, specifications, agendas, minutes, 
synopses, headings and outlines of particular arguments or aspects 
are equally important, and preclude a stereotyped approach. Here 
again, the texts from which summaries are to be made shouid be 
carefully graded for all courses according to length and difficulty, 
and a committee of the kind mentioned could profitably make some 
suggestions for standards. For all but the most advanced students, 
the texts should be topical; for advanced students, 17th and 18th 
Century prose should be preferred to 19th Century, because it is 
usually better, and there is less chance of students trying to imitate 
it. 

Thirdly, I think that students would profit by acquainting them- 
selves with some of the general principles of linguistics, in particu- 
lar of semantics and phonology. They should learn by example 
how all words change or extend their meaning for psychological 
as well as for linguistic, logical, historical or social reasons, and 
that sometimes psychology alone can account for the change; that 
the element of self-expression is as important in language as that 
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of communication, and may indeed have preceded it; that it is 
more profitable to look at grammar, the structure of language, from 
the point of view of man’s changing modes of thought than it is to 
regard it as a progressive attempt to simplify or perfect a technique; 
that the earliest language is rhythmical, alliterative, onomatopoeic 
and probably sung or cried rather than spoken; that most words of 
thought and feeling begin as metaphors drawn from concrete ob- 
jects; that words waver frequently between abstraction and mater- 
ialisation, amelioration and deterioration, tabu and licence, ambi- 
guity and precision; that words change their forms not only owing 
to the ‘rules’ of phonology (themselves conditioned by psychologi- 
cal factors) but also by analogy with others, an analogy that satisfies 
an urge for harmony in sound as well as for simplicity. All such 
knowledge shows that feeling as well as intelligence leaves its im- 
print on words. Words are not merely the tokens.of concrete objects 
or abstract ideas, but the expression of personality. When students 
understand this, they will be ready for the tasks of appreciation and 
criticism that all work in English must lead up to. 

I need hardly say that the success of this work depends mainly 
on the liveliness of teachers and students. I do, however, suggest 
that linguistics provides some tools and some material, that good 
literary criticism can be stimulated by linguistic appreciation. A 
feeling for words is an essential factor of appreciation, and a study 
of their etymologies (as, for instance, Ivor Brown has shown) is en- 
riching, touching as it does on every sphere of man’s activity. More- 
over, one word leads to another. The most obviously limited and 
the limiting thing about the average man is his scant vocabulary, 
the mark usually of an undeveloped or stunted imagination. 
Imagination can be trained and even liberated through extension 
of vocabulary; the acquisition of one new word should induce an 
imaginative probing for another. 

In conclusion, I don’t wish to suggest that the English lesson is 
going to be magically transformed if it is redubbed Linguistics, even 
though the suffix of the new subject may have some slight appeal 
to the technical ceHege student. Many of the old routines of the 
English learned at school will remain. Nevertheless there must be 
something fresh in the attitude and in the method, something con- 
centrated, allusive, suggestive, instructive, rigorous, vigorous, and 
above all, manifestly seen to be continuously useful to all. Interest 
is still a sine qua non, but often it lies mainly in the stimulus, the 
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incentive, the hitting of the target, not the method. Again, the 
extensive terminology of linguistics is expected to make an appeal 
to students who are used to such private languages, especially as 
this study will help them to understand the extensions and reasons 
for their own technical jargons (from apophony through telephony 
to euphony!) Again, Linguistics must be presented as a subject of 
which 80 per cent. can be consciously learned through text-books, 
histories, word-lists, rules, dictionaries, list of common pitfalls and 
faux amis, unlike the school subject which was vague sometimes 
rather sissy and long-haired, and which called for original ideas 
and fancies one didn’t possess. Of course, it will be the teacher’s 
job to cherish the remaining 20 per cent., to ensure that utility 
English is sometimes put to the service of expression of personality. 
A good language period includes the patient explanation of the most 
humdrum and routine points of detail as well as a glimpse of, if 
not a quotation from, the highest culture. 

There is now, I think, awareness among some teachers that Eng- 
lish is the cardinal subject in any curriculum of education. Unfor- 
tunately this awareness does not yet extend far beyond them, though 
many employers are learning fast. They have to. A glance at most 
university entrance regulations and school timetables beyond GCE 
is enough to suggest that educational administrators are least aware 
of this. Circular 323 missed an opportunity in not showing that 
English is the indispensable link between technical and Liberal 
studies, that even a study of vocabulary of the first is a valuable 
introduction to the second, that literacy (a matter it ignored) is 
the prerequisite of any culture. In most Technical Colleges, Liberal 
Studies are still in the planning stage. There is still time for initial 
mistakes to be rectified. There is still time for the Ministry to insist. 
There is still time to do a serious job. 
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THE ADOLESCENT IN THE LIBRARY: 
THOUGHTS AFTER A YEAR’S WORK 


by Ronald Linden 
Tutor-Librarian, South Herts College of Further Education 


tutor-librarian is, quite simply, a tutor qualified in librarianship 

who gives tutorials in the use of the library and its contents. 
Work of this kind is, of course, already being done by teachers who 
assume the duties of school librarian, by college librarians respons- 
ible for lecturing to students on the use of books and sources of 
information, and by Children’s Librarians in public libraries. The 
tutor-librarians in the Hertfordshire Colleges of Further Education 
are appointed as teachers of English and social studies, working in 
close association with the rest of the teaching staff, and are normally 
professional librarians just as engineering tutors are professional 
engineers. Colleges of Further Education continue the education 
of the 15-year-old school leavers to the age of 18 or 21 and offer 
courses in engineering, commercial and G.C.E. subjects, as well 
as non-examination courses in general subjects. While a proportion 
of students are full-time, the great majority are on ‘day-release’, 
ie., are released by their employers for one day a week for the 
purposes of study. In these circumstances, it will be appreciated, 
there is a wide diversity of standards and ability. 

Since there are now many school teachers offering themselves as 
candidates for the new certificate for teacher-librarians, it seems 
that we can look forward to a time when there will be real co- 
operation between teacher-librarians and librarian-teachers, when 
the young person attending school and college will benefit from 
an unbroken training in the use of books, up to the verge of adult- 
hood. Meanwhile, there are students coming into Further Education 
colleges with little knowledge of what a library can offer. Tutorials, 
therefore, may be said to have a fourfold purpose: firstly, to en- 
courage the library. habit among students so that they will quite 
naturally turn to a library as a necessary and pleasurable aid to 
living; secondly, to demonstrate the various kinds of books, periodi- 
cals and other forms of record that are to be found in a modern 
library; thirdly, to give some grounding in techniques of use and 
appreciation, and for locating, assessing and applying information; 
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lastly, and most important of all, to give individual help and re- 
assurance, and to teach the student, now and in his future adult 
life, to regard not only a particular library, but the national library 
system as a whole, as a service designed, and able, to answer his 
every need. 

To the question “What do you teach?’ to answer not ‘Mathe- 
matics’ or ‘Science’ but “The use of books’ may sound a little un- 
convincing. Yet experience has shown that, rightly conceived, this 
phrase contains a universe of possibilities. It is not a matter of basing 
lessons on chapters of such works as Bagley’s Facts and how to find 
them or McColvin’s How to find out—excellent as these are for 
private study—but of evolving situations arousing interest, which 
alone can lead to an uninhibited use of books. To this end activities 
within the library must be integrated with the rest of the life of 
the college, both academic and recreational, and the reluctant student 
shown, imaginatively and sympathetically, that they have a bearing 
on his personal needs and aspirations. The library should act as a 
meeting place of all subjects taught in the college, and the tutorial, 
by its own special approach attempt to restore the sense of unity 
and balance that may be lost in specialised studies—a loss that may 
do much harm to the adolescent climbing towards maturity. The 
real interconnections between subjects are to some extent preserved 
in the primary school, but tend to get mislaid in the secondary 
school, and can so easily remain un-recovered in the college of 
Further Education, and beyond. Mature adults, by one means or 
another, may come to appreciate that science, art and history are 
not discrete but part of the total human response to the cosmos. 
The school child must have the opportunity of absorbing this truth; 
the adolescent, imaginative and sensitive, should have it re-affirmed 
as part of a very necessary formula for security. It is too much to 
pretend that a library tutorial can effect such a weighty matter if 
there is little concern for it elsewhere, but it can be an active agent 
once a realisation for the need exists. 

But it is all very well to speak of what a library could do and 
should do: what of the human beings who pass through its doors? 
During a year at Souti: Herts College, observation of the young 
people coming for tutorials has made one truth very evident. Edu- 
cation in its broadest sense lasts from birth until death, but the first 
three stages-—the three seven-year periods up to 21—are the most 
important because what is absorbed and built into personality dur- 
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ing this time will determine the course of adulthood. The educa- 
tional process is pyramidal. The receptivity, the capacity for experi- 
ence during adolescence will be shaped by what has been laid down 
during the first 14 years, and since adolescence, for Western peoples 
at least, is a time of sttress—a clash between ideals and the external 
world—if educational methods, from whatever cause, have been 
adequate prior to adolescence it will be a more difficult period than 
ever—and efforts at a remedy will be correspondingly difficult. 
The key to the adolescent’s condition is that he must be able to 
feel at home both in the external world, with its settled, orthodox 
demands, and in his own, private world. It seems that, in order 
that fundamental progress may be made during this period, two 
things, amongst others, are necessary : earlier education should have 
been such that there is a healthy emotional base to the pyramid on 
which to build, and parents and teachers—in fact all those con- 
cerned with the adolescent’s development—should themselves be 
standing on a fair bedrock of personal principle. Marie Battle, dis- 
cussing problems of adolescence in a recent series of articles in the 
Observer says: ‘It would be much easier to advise parents about 
their children if one could assume that all parents are entirely 
reasonable, mature and free from emotional stress. The cold fact is 
that few parents are. They, too, are human beings with a complex- 
ity of feelings, many of them contradictory. It is in the nature of 
adolescence that the children are alert to their parents’ weaknesses.’ 
Earlier, she points out that ‘adolescents need definite rules, if only 
because they are something definite to rebel against, otherwise they 
can only fall back on the standards of other adolescents’. There is 
a similar predicament at the ideological level. Discussing the diffi- 
culties of the adolescent launched into an adult world, Margaret 
Mead wrote: ‘Our children grow up to find a world of choices 
dazzling their unaccustomed eyes. In religion they may be Catholics, 
Protestants, Christian Scientists, Spiritualists, Agnostics, Atheists, 
or even pay no attention at all to religion . . . Similarly, our children 
are faced with half a dozen different standards of morality . . . by 
a series of different Soups which believe different things and advo- 
cate different practices, and to each of which some trusted friend or 
advocate may belong . . . Add to it the groups represented, defended, 
advocated by friends, teachers, and books read by accident, and the 
list of possible enthusiasms, of suggested allegiances, incompatible 
with one another, becomes appalling.’ 
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Now what is a modern library but a conscientiously assembled 
conglomeration of these varying Weltanschauungen? Quite right, 
one may say—but sadly confusing for an adolescent who may be 
ill-prepared for the choice he is asked to make. Added to which 
there is the suffocating effect that books themselves may have upon 
him. For it is quite possible, in dealing with the educational benefits 
conferred by libraries, completely to overlook the adverse effect that 
a library may have on a young person. One remembers the remark 
made by a woman to her friend while choosing a book from the 
shelves: “What a soul-destroying place a library must be to work 
in!’ It is no good getting professionally indignant at this kind of 
talk : it embodies a certain truth—especially for the young. Books 
and libraries—indispensable as they are to the whole fabric of civiliza- 
tion—are, as Rudolf Steiner once said, the product of Epimetheus— 
wise after the event. To the adolescent, as to Wordsworth, the open 
sky, the immediate experience, is often more congenial than some- 
thing salted away among ‘those barren leaves’. This lies behind a 
good deal of uneasiness in libraries, and with the impedimenta that 
go with them—catalogues, indexes, and classification schemes. The 
Tutor-Librarian must do his best—and before he tackles anything 
else—to remove this uneasiness where it exists. It may entail far 
more than an explanation of what a catalogue is. 

Uneasiness in the presence of books is one factor to be reckoned 
with; general insecurity may be another. To combat this insecurity 
one needs to try and provide as rounded a picture as one can both 
of the physical environment—since the adolescent requires authori- 
tative intellectual nourishment—and of the intangibles that, con- 
fessed or not, immediately press upon him. This is not, of course, 
specifically the Tutor-Librarian’s problem, but he can help by co- 
operating as closely as possible with the rest of the teaching staff. 

There are many ways, fortunately, in which he can do so, includ- 
ing the following : 

1. By supplementing classroom teaching. An English lesson on 
the use of words, for example, may be supplemented by a talk on 
dictionaries—why we need them, how they first came to be com- 
piled, how to read and gain information from them. Students are 
apt to make a joke of the Shorter Oxford Dictionary, itself a very 
large volume, but behind the mirth lies a doubt. Similarly, girls 
receiving instruction in shorthand and typing will appreciate an 
introduction to books explaining terms and procedures used in par- 
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liament, the law courts and the stock exchange, and such expressions 
as ‘Company director’ and ‘Annual general meeting’, which may 
have caused much unresolved puzzlement. 

2. By supplementing a course syllabus. Certain educational 
courses offered by the college may (for very good reasons) make no 
provision for particular subjects, e.g., Geography. The library 
tutorial may serve to fill the gap by making students familiar 
with atlases, gazetteers and the literature of travel—preferably in 
pursuit of a simple project, which may be attractively titled: ‘A 
fortnight in Scotland’, ‘A Mediterranean cruise’, etc. Again, third- 
year engineering students have no English lesson, and a day devoted 
to workshop technology and engineering science may be acceptably 
‘liberalised’ by a discussion on modern writers, with extracts from 
their works. 

3. By readings designed to illustrate, in human terms, points 
made in the classroom, which will also serve to stimulate interest 
in the books themselves, (Teaching staff may be particularly glad 
of this form of assistance as they may have little time for such read- 
ings themselves. Even if a tutor does read to his students, further 
readings in the library are still beneficial. They are in a different 
setting, and a more relaxed atmosphere.) 

4. By giving ‘looking-up’ practice. This will be a regular feature 
of library tutorials, but arbitrary and disconnected queries should be 
avoided. There is no particular virtue, for instance, in knowing the 
exact date of the Battle of Lepanto unless it be germane to a wider 
issue: time enough to look it up then. But for electrical students, 
researches on, say, Galvani or Faraday, prompted by such questions 
as ‘What books were read, what food was eaten and what impor- 
tant political events took place during their time’ will do much to 
enliven formal studies. More technical projects may originate in 
the classroom—or the teacher concerned may inform the tutor- 
librarian of topics he would like students to ‘work up’. 

5. By advice on the formation of a personal library. Nothing is 
moré essential to self-development than a personal collection of 
books, chosen to suit one’s individual needs and tastes. The tutor- 
librarian, in the course of tutorials, should bear in mind the value 
of personal ownership, and mention suitable works at an economi- 
cal price. 

Besides this instructional guidance there is the self-instruction that 
comes from voluntary browsing. All students must have the oppor- 
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tunity to move freely round the library choosing their own reading 
from the shelves, the tutor being at hand to advise when called 
upon. Mr. Argles (The Library in Liberal Education, aputt EDUCA- 
tion, Autumn, 1955), in writing of technical college libraries, 
pointed out that while a student ‘may be looking for material on his 
own subject he can hardly fail to notice books on related or contrast- 
ing subjects’. This will be just as true of the smaller stock in a college 
of Further Education. At South Herts, library periods last three 
quarters of an hour or so, and a certain portion of this time is 
always allowed for browsing and selection of books for home 
reading. A slight variation of this is what might be termed ‘con- 
trolled browsing’. Students are left free, perhaps for a whole period, 
to look through periodicals, but only those titles they have not 
hitherto encountered—and which they might never see were it not 
for a library. 

But to return to the tutorials. Apart from those giving instruc- 
tion in the use of the library as a library, and those given in direct 
support of teaching staff elsewhere, there is another important 
means of approach. The relevance of books to happenings in every- 
day life can best be illustrated by mention of some current event. 
An article in a newspaper or periodical will serve as a starting 
point. Recently a review article in Engineering entitled ‘Serendipity’ 
afforded an excellent opportunity for a discussion on how words 
come to be formed (hence, the role of dictionaries), sources of books 
on inventions (use of bibliographies and readers’ guides), and, fin- 
ally, the social conditions favouring inventiveness (involving en- 
cyclopaedias and general ‘background’ books such as Trevelyan’s 
English Social History). An important principle is brought to bear 
here. It is that while there are many different types of book in a 
library—encyclopaedias, yearbooks, gazetteers, directories—it is 
the circumstances in which they might be, and with profit could 
be, used that should be presented first rather than the books them- 
selves. To introduce a student to all the different types of books in 
case he may sometime need them is not unlike showing a man a 
row of medicine bottles in case he is ever ill. A boy may be found 
looking in the Post Office London Directory to see if the firm he 
works for is included. On the front of the directory may appear 
the statement ‘159th annual edition’—which, with a little prompt- 
ing, may lead to a question as to what London was like at the end 
of the eighteenth century when Kelly’s was first issued : before very 
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long it will be necessary to consult an encyclopaedia. A girl turning 
the pages of Everybodys will be struck by an article dealing with the 
inventor of the pillar box—Anthony Trollope: from this it is only 
a step to the Oxford Companion to English Literature to find out 
more about Trollope the novelist. To carry this a stage further : 
any topic in which, consciously or otherwise, a student is moved to 
express an interest may be used as a springboard. Suppose it be 
boxing. We have the history of boxing, the organisation of boxing 
in clubs and in championships, the law as it affects boxing, boxing 
in literature, the biography of boxing, training and physical fitness 
for boxing, the moral issues involved in boxing (pace Edith Sum- 
merskill)—an entire range of books can be introduced, painlessly, 
and will not quickly be forgotten. The tutor must be adept at 
winning the confidence of students so that germinal interests may 
thus be drawn out. 

As might be expected, girls, especially younger girls, will not be 
so articulate as boys—and many will be reluctant to be coaxed 
away from their familiar round of women’s magazines and light 
novels. Left to themselves in the library they would spend their 
whole time flicking through Housewife and Vanity Fair. Here it is 
less a matter of reproach than of re-orientation by means of projects 
of the ‘Spot your purchase’ type (“You have been given £20 au a 
wedding present. Using the advertisements and articles in House- 
wife spend this as wisely as you can on essential household articles’), 
while the discipline inherent in a questionnaire on ‘A book I’ve 
read and enjoyed’ can apply equally to Charlotte Bronté and Helen 
Boylston. 

All students, girls and boys, should be encouraged to read criti- 
cally and creatively rather than cathartically. One way of promoting 
this is to issue library notebooks in which students can write down 
authors and titles of books they have read, with comments along- 
side. They may also be invited to contribute short reviews of recent 
books which (possibly with a little editing) might be incorporated 
in the library bulletin. A letter addressed to the editor of ‘My fav- 
ourite magazine’ saying why the student is a regular reader has the 
same purpose of focusing critical acumen. 

Readings will be a sure way of awakening interest and promot- 
ing fruitful discussion. All librarians having to do with young 
people must have been struck by the effect that the film studio has 
on the demand for a book, classic or modern. Students may lack 
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the necessary imaginative force to conjure up characters in their 
own minds: the celluloid must do it for them. A skilful reading 
will have (admittedly to a more limited extent) the same effect; 
what was previously inert is given sudden flesh and blood. The 
invention of printing was, after all, and to modest souls, a mixed 
blessing, because it did away with the direct human element in com- 
munication. The printed page is something relatively abstract and 
impersonal. There is an immense gap between author and reader, a 
gap pregnant with almost infinite possibilities for misinterpreta- 
tion and misunderstanding. There is, too, the tendency to merely 
literary language : some authors, in all honesty, would not converse 
in the way they write their books. Such ‘literary’ English, when read 
out to a group of teen-agers often sounds puffed-up and affected. 
(This may be as good a test as any of what is ultimately worthy.) 
But, at all events, a reading counteracts much that is otherwise 
strange or unwelcome—it restores the human element, and response 
will flower accordingly. 

This account has been devoted to the educational aspects of a 
tutor-librarian’s duties. By the nature of his appointment, they will 
be his main concern. He is, nevertheless, the college librarian and 
information officer, and will have a large evening population to 
cater for (colleges of Further Education have flourishing evening 
departments) as well as his daytime students, and staff both full- 
and part-time. He must, in consultation with teaching staff, order 
books, ensuring that his stock not only reflects all subjects being 
taught in the college, but also conduces to an intelligent, fully- 
rounded response to life as a whole. In addition he must compile 
catalogues and indexes, administer a loan procedure, keep statis- 
tics, and attend meetings of the Library Advisory Committee. In 
Hertfordshire, as part of the County Technical Library Service, his 
library will be responsible for the indexing of trade literature and 
certain technical journals (needless to say, he cannot attempt all this 
without very able assistance). He may justifiably be said to sustain 
three functions : teacher, college librarian and technical information 
officer. He must decide on a fair and sensible allocation of time be- 
tween the three, remembering that to some extent they are inter- 
dependent. 

But to repeat: his main concern must be with his educational 
function. As one of a team working in the field of Further Educa- 
tion he must get to know the needs of adolescents as adolescents and 
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as people, and using these needs, whether conceived in the class- 
room or privately confided, as a point of departure, strive to give a 
training in books and the use of libraries that will serve in some 
measure as a lasting compass in future life. He is a new figure on 
the educational scene and for that very reason sees with fresh eyes 
some of the problems that bedevil the educational world, such as the 
over-crowding at the secondary stage which can leave such a mark 
on those coming into colleges of Further Education. He is in a posi- 
tion to assist in correcting some of the ‘spasticity’ that may result; 
and if he can do something in this direction for the future citizens 
of the country he will have done much to justify his existence. 
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ENGLISH FOR FOREIGNERS: 
AN ASPECT OF LIBERAL STUDIES 


by Sheila H. Williams 


Lecturer, Hendon Technical College 


ability; so far as this superiority exists, it is doubtless due in part 

to easy land access between countries and to fluid frontiers.. 
English, the language of an island country, is rather different, and 
before the war most people who learnt it, whether as children or 
adults, did so at home. 

But in the years just before the war and in the early part of the 
war there was an influx of refugees from Germany and from suc- 
cessively occupied countries. Many had to learn English on arrival, 
and it was for them that English for foreigners was begun at Hendon 
Technical College. The Coilege would have been officially opened 
in the autumn of 1939, but the outbreak of war prevented this. 
Courses were started then, however, and English for foreigners is 
almost as old as the College. Such classes continued throughout the 
war, except for a short period when an armed guard refused to allow 
these dangerous aliens into a Civil Defence Headquarters, as the 
College then was. 

Teaching the language to refugees is obviously an emergency 
task; in post-war England, the situation was recreated the year 
before last with the arrival of Hungarian refugees, for whom special 
courses—including one at Hendon—had to be arranged at short 
notice. Although the world refugee situation is not improved, com- 
paratively few refugees have come to England since 1946 or so. In 
spite of this, however, the number of foreigners in England learning 
English has vastly increased. But whereas the refugees were here 
through no wish of their own, and were learning the language out of 
necessity, the foreigners learning English here now have come to 
England at their own wish, and, often, inconvenience, specially to 
learn the language. 

Since the war the phenomenon of full employment has made it 
difficult to find workers for unpopular jobs. In particular, it is 
almost impossible to get good, reliable domestic help. The Minister 
of Labour, therefore, sure that he is not taking employment from 
Britons, issues permits enabling foreign girls to come here for a 
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year or sometimes more as children’s nannies or part- or full-time 
domestic helps. The girls are mostly fairly well educated and evi- 
dently of more than average initiative; they have usually left behind 
jobs of considerably more appeal and social standing than the 
domestic work they are coming to do here, and they hope to return 
with their economic prospects further improved by the acquisition 
of English. A few girls, at Hendon six or seven per cent, come to 
England at the age of eighteen or nineteen immediately on finishing 
a full-time education; they are going into the professions. Foreigners 
here in England on such a working basis form the bulk of our 
students. Of course there are other foreigners in the country; a few 
have married Englishmen; there are people working for foreign 
firms with branches in this country; others are doing a post-graduate 
course of study at a British university in some subject other than 
English; some are undergraduates studying English at foreign 
universities and spending several months in England as part of their 
course. Members of all these groups come as students to afternoon or 
evening classes at the College; the more academically minded, among 
whom are included some of the temporary domestic workers, come 
in increasing numbers as the scope of our work develops. 

In terms of nationality, a very high percentage of students are 
German, including the occasional East German; then come Italian, 
Swiss and French students. That is the order at the moment, though 
a few years ago there were more French students and fewer Italian 
ones. Students come in significant numbers from Scandinavia, Spain, 
Israel, and the Far East, and every year there are a few from Portu- 
gal, Holland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and Poland. It is danger- 
ous to attempt judgment by nationality, but a few generalizations 
may be risked. The Scandinavians and Dutch usually learn both 
spoken and written English with comparative ease, partly perhaps 
because English is closely related to their languages. The Germans, 
however, are very mixed; and their spoken English tends to be 
better than their written. With the French it is the other way round: 

requently a student who sends in excellent written work speaks 
hardly comprehensibly. The speech of the Spaniards is often very 
difficult to understand, perhaps because they hear comparatively 
little English spoken by English people before they come. I once had 
a Spanish student to whom, according to his account, it was a point 
of honour not to lose his Spanish accent! The famous national pride, 
however, is not usually quite so self-stultifying. The Italians are not 
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difficult to understand, but their work, both oral and written, 
is often wildly inaccurate. 

The age of our students varies widely. Most are between eighteen 
and twenty-eight years of age, and within tht group younger rather 
than older. But in numbers, as opposed to percentages, a great many 
students are over twenty-eight. The older group principally com- 
prises women who have married Englishmen, and people working 
in the English branches of foreign firms. These workers for foreign 
firms are mostly men, whereas the majority of other students are 
women. 

This account telescopes a decade of student history. Plainly there 
were neither as many nor as varied students in the three ungraded 
classes which, surviving the war, were handed on from the Com- 
merce Department to the newly founded Arts Department (then 
called the Adult Education Department), in 1947. Nevertheless the 
students in these classes were too many and too varied, and the 
classes were notoriously difficult to organise. Anyone who has tried 
to teach a class with absolutely nothing in common as to age, intelli- 
gence, cultural background, nationality, language, will see why. 
Such classes are all too common because the first step to a better state 
of affairs is dangerous. If instead of holding ungraded classes on 
Monday, Wednesday, and Friday, to which by definition anyone 
may come, you hold an elementary class on Monday, and inter- 
mediate classes the other two days, you will at once lose students 
who cannot attend on the right day. Of course you will gain students 
later, when the benefits of the better organisation are felt, but there 
is an awkward waiting period. The results of various reforms at 
Hendon, including this important one, have been most gratifying. 
The number of students not merely enrolled but actually attending 
at present is about four hundred and fifty. And instead of the three 
ungraded classes of 1947, each meeting for two hours a week, there 
are twenty-two six-hour courses at four levels: elementary, lower 
intermediate, higher intermediate, and advanced. 

Now that we have co many students it might be possible—we 
cannot be sure as we have not tried the experiment—to hold classes 
specially for, say, Teutonic language speakers or for Latin language 
speakers. Such an arrangement would have certain advantages from 
a narrow point of view, but in its illiberal exclusiveness would exactly 
defeat the aim of the section: a living student and teaching com- 
munity in which the highest academic standards find a natural 
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place. Of course, we do not claim we have perfectly fulfilled our 
dual aim, but we do try constantly to keep both aspects of it in mind. 

The Arts Department was formed in 1947, and from the start 
particular attention was devoted to the section concerned with Eng- 
lish for foreigners. First the three classes were graded as one ele- 
mentary and two intermediate classes. At the same time students 
were encouraged to work for the examinations of the Royal Society 
of Arts in English for Foreigners. These examinations, however, 
were never very satisfactory, partly because the R.S.A. is not widely 
known on the Continent, partly because our best students were 
capable of doing more than R.S.A. 111, but above all because these 
examinations did not demand the acquaintance with English life 
and culture which we felt should accompany a knowledge of the 
English language gained in England. So our next step was to gather 
the best students into a special class working for the Cambridge 
University Certificate of Proficiency in English for Foreigners. We 
were able to do this in 1952, by which time the long-term results of 
the re-organisation were being felt in increased numbers of students, 
thus providing the material for such an advanced class. 

The examination for the Cambridge Certificate of Proficiency 
seems to us admirably conceived. An English Language paper, con- 
sisting of an essay question and a prose passage for summary and 
comprehension, is compulsory. Candidates must in addition take 
either a translation paper or a general English paper called the Use 
of English. It sometimes seems that the examiners themselves dis- 
courage students from taking the translation paper by setting very 
difficult questions—one year, for example, those taking German 
had to translate a passage of Thomas Mann. Certainly we prefer 
candidates to take the Use of English paper, which demands not 
only a knowledge of routine matters like direct and indirect speech 
and the punctuation of conversation but also an understanding of 
idioms and proverbs and the ability to comment on the style and 
tone of a passage of prose. Since a Use of English paper ideally tests 
a knowledge of English as used at its present stage of development, 
it must be a very difficult paper to set. Nevertheless it is a pity that 
examiners sometimes appear to take the line of least resistance in 
their devising of questions. 

For their third three-hour paper students have a wide choice. They 
must study English Literature, English Life and Institutions, Science 
Texts, or English Commerce. The existence of this third paper is 
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very important to us, since our fundamental aim is that students 
should gain an understanding of the English way of life as well as of 
the English language. We offer courses in English Literature and in 
English Life and Institutions, both of which students are expected 
to attend, whichever option they are offering in the examination. In 
fact, nearly all of them choose to be examined in Literature. 

It is plainly necessary to go beyond ordinary classroom teaching 
if students are to have more than a cold and remote understanding 
of English institutions. We like to think that the first students’ first 
attempt at studying the workings of British democracy was practical, 
if also accidental. The class was being held in a remote room of a 
school which was that day in use as a General Election polling 
station. By an oversight no cancellation notice was served, and so the 
first teacher and students knew of their unlawful entering was when 
they were invaded by a wrathful caretaker and a curious, amused, 
British policeman. More deliberately, a practical knowledge of 
British institutions can be gained by visits to Parliament, the local 
Council, the Courts, churches, and other places of interest and rele- 
vance. Various experts, Members of Parliament, local Councillors, 
lawyers, and so forth, can also be invited to address students on their 
special subject. In these ways students feel that they are really begin- 
ning to understand something of the way this country works. 

Before students are allowed to start the course which enables them 
to attempt the Proficiency examination, they must have attained a 
fair competence in English language. Many of them have passed 
the Lower Cambridge Certificate Literature paper, but the set books 
they have studied for that are generally far from first-rate literary 
achievements. In fact, one can take it that many, perhaps most, have 
little knowledge of English literature, though usually they have con- 
siderable general as well as student experience of their own litera- 
ture. In these circumstances several things are required: a first-hand 
acquaintance with some good English texts, some knowledge of the 
literary and social background of those texts; and some practice in 
literary appreciation. This last statement sounds dangerous, and of 
course literary appreciation cannot really be ‘taught’, though students 
can be encouraged to keep their eye on the text in front of them and 
see what the author is offering. But the basic essential, as in all 
literature teaching, is the communication and encouragement of a 
love for literature focused in the texts under review. Once the 
students are acquainted with the content of a novel or play, the 
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teacher becomes guide rather than instructor. The Cambridge Cer- 
tificate of Proficiency literature examination, with its sections on set 
books, literary and social background, and literary appreciation, 
lends itself ideally to such a course. Of course one has certain 
criticisms. One wonders why there are no background questions to 
Elizabethan set books. In the past the quality of the set books chosen, 
especially of the modern ones, has not been above reproach. Neither 
Walpole’s Fortitude nor Bridie’s Mr Bolfry was really worth bring- 
ing to the forefront of minds whose knowledge of English literature 
was very limited. But there seems to me to have been a considerable 
improvement over recent years, culminating in a splendid choice of 
set books for 1959. For the first time since we started preparing 
students for the Certificate, there will be a most admirable embarras 
de richesse. 

The Cambridge examinations in English for foreigners are widely 
known on the Continent. Soon after we began to enter students for 
the Proficiency examination, therefore, intermediate students came 
to ask if they might study for the Lower Certificate, which shows a 
knowledge of fairly elementary essay-writing, letter-writing, com- 
prehension, and literature. The section was delighted at such student 
interest and co-operation, the Lower Certificate was adopted for 
Intermediate students, and gradually all R.S.A. examination candi- 
datures were discontinued. 

At a higher level than the Certificate of Proficiency there is the 
Cambridge Diploma in English for Foreigners. This examination, 
which demands a serious course of reading in classical and modern 
English texts, harmonises splendidly with our aims, but it is difficult 
to establish a class to prepare for the Diploma. In the first place, 
candidates must possess the Certificate of Proficiency, and some 
advanced students have never studied for this series of examinations. 
This seems a technical obstacle, which might be evaded if Cam- 
bridge would establish equivalent qualifications conferring exemp- 
tion. The other problem is intrinsically serious, and probably ex- 
plains why only a score or so of students in the whole country gain 
the Diploma annually: eighteen months must elapse between the 
gaining of the Certificate of Proficiency and the attempting of the 
Diploma. Now the academic standard of the Diploma makes this 
demand entirely reasonable, yet it is impossible for most prospec- 
tive students to comply with it. It is desirable that candidates for the 
Diploma should have plenty of time for study, yet part-time workers 
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find it exceedingly difficult to get their permits renewed beyond the 
first year. It seems unlikely, therefore, that there will be many 
students reading for the Diploma unless the regulations are changed. 
In view of these difficulties we are delighted that we have been 
able to start one of the rare Diploma courses. 

Teaching English to foreigners in this country is largely pioneer 
work. The Englishman’s command of his native tongue is better 
than his theoretical description of it is likely to be. The reverse is 
generally true if he learns a foreign language in England. Similarly 
foreigners come to this country to learn English as it is written and 
spoken today, to gain an idiomatic command, but nevertheless they 
naturally think of the language in terms of principles they have 
learnt. This means that the teacher should have both the academic 
competence of a person trained in English, and the mental attitude 
of a teacher of foreign languages, and the higher the level of the 
students the more subtle and exacting become the demands of this 
double approach. There is therefore a place for short courses to train 
teachers of English for foreigners in the qualities demanded by their 
work. Much valuable work is being and has been done by the British 
Council, but we are considering having also short courses of our 
own. 

This problem of the dual approach—regarding the language as 
at once native and foreign—faces not only teachers but also authors 
of text-books. Theirs too is pioneer work, but even so they fall into 
several easy traps. One is to be too much influenced by the traditional 
elementary text-book for a foreign language. Those text-books today 
are often more attractively presented, both in manner and matter, 
than ever before; but they are usually intended for children. Many 
of the best presented text-books of English for foreigners here are 
also, and inappropriately, written for children. Authors should bear 
in mind the dictum at the head of the Lower Certificate syllabus: 
‘This examination is not intended for persons of less than sixteen 
years of age.’ Text-books which are written for adults are too often 
dull and unrepresentative of English life; in particular they tend to 
depict a rather restricted social view and an exclusively middle class 
background. More advanced text-books tend to one of two extremes: 
they are scrappy, and fail to give the student any practice in con- 
nected prose, or sometimes even in sentences; or they ride a hobby 
horse to death. This last fault is found particularly in books whose 
authors have had a particular language group in mind. Finally, it 
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seems reasonable, since analysis of the language from this point of 
view is to a considerable extent original work, a contribution to 
knowledge of the language, that authors of advanced text-books 
should explain themselves more than is often the case. It is too much 
to expect every teacher to be a specialised research worker as well. 

I want, very hesitantly, to make a few suggestions about the 
teaching of English to foreign students. I have particularly in mind 
students at the Certificate of Proficiency level. 

There is first the question of pronunciation. A good command of 
English is often vitiated in conversation by an accent so strong as to 
render unintelligible much of what is said. Often students are in 
principle anxious to improve their accent, but in fact do not really 
believe there is much wrong with it. One way to deal with this is to 
let them hear themselves on a tape recorder. They are often aston- 


‘ ished at the results. But even in a class willing to work to speak 


‘English’ English, difficulties are far from solved. Example is of 
considerable importance—it is of course essential that the teacher’s 
own English should be beyond reproach—and the student should 
realise that he must listen with attention to the speech of educated 
English people. It is unfortunately impossible to ensure that students 
hear standard English in their families or places of work. I once 
knew a German girl who spoke with a strong, improbable, and, in 
her, comic, Irish accent; she worked in a hospital where most of the 
nurses and orderlies were Irish. This is the same intraciable prob- 
lem that faces teachers of English children from uneducated homes. 
In my experience, only one resource helps: a knowledge of how 
sounds are made. If a student knows how he forms the non-English 
sounds he imports into English words and how the teacher and 
other good English speakers form the English sounds they put into 
English words, he is armed with a splendid weapon against both the 
inappropriate native modes of speaking English and the equally 
inappropriate sounds brought in from his own language. The 
teacher, therefore, should have a reasonably competent knowledge 
of phonetics. Of course he will not need, much less have the time, 
to take to pieces all the sounds in the language. Some are exception- 
ally important: I would instance -th, -j, -r, and the standard English 
diphthongs. Not all teachers have a knowledge of phonetics, but 
they can acquire one. The alternative is to have a special class for 
spoken English. 


Literature is very difficult to ‘teach’, since it is partly a question of 
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feeling, and it is desirable to take advantage of students’ interests, 
These flow particularly in the direction of modern novels and plays, 
and one such work should, if possible, be studied in class, and taken 
as a starting point for further journeys of exploration in the same 
field. If a class is studying Mrs Dalloway, for example, there is much 
to be said from the purely academic point of view for reading com- 
parable and contrasting novels, such as Howards End and Sons and 
Lovers. But there is even more to be said for suggesting such novels 
in order to widen students’ field of vision; and it is for this reason 
that information about related books is taken up enthusiastically. 
Finally, if the knowledge of a class at all permits, it is desirable to 
let students feel that they have had a hand in the choice of examina- 
tion set books. Such a feeling adds much to their interest. Naturally 
they will have to be guided, since the highest common factor is so 
frequently the names of Shakespeare and Dickens. But often a class 
that has been persuaded rather than commanded to study, say, 
The Shoemaker’s Holiday, will be glad of an excursion from beaten 
paths, an excursion which would not otherwise have been made. 

In these and other ways can English for foreigners be treated as 
it should be: as an aspect of humane studies. Outside the classroom, 
too, students should have a social life which is most valuable if it 
includes contact with English people. At Hendon so far we have 
organised some social evenings for students, but have not yet had the 
pleasure of watching anything organised by students. As we are in 
process of forming a student representation council there may soon 
be a change for the better here. We are also getting together a com- 
mittee of locally interested people representing such organisations as 
the churches, U.N.A., and so forth, to help with problems of welfare 
and the provision of social activities and occasions when students 
will be able to meet young English people. We hope also to have a 
room as an information centre where students can find out about art 
exhibitions, theatres, London geography, and other things they want 
to know, and where they can hold a club night at least once a week. 
When, in addition to their academic work, students have a flourish- 
ing social life largely run by themselves, we shall feel that English 
for Foreigners at Hendon Technical College has really grown up. 
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With this second appearance of the Tutors’ Bulletin section, it 
seems appropriate to declare some of our hopes and intentions. 

H. P. Rickman’s article on philosophy teaching last quarter was 
headed ‘Experimental Approaches—I’; and is intended to be the 
first of a series with that title. Future articles on law, politics, art, 
and film appreciation have so far been planned; but since we have 
so many chances to experiment in our teaching, this list of topics 
is clearly only a start. Suggestions for, and contributions to, the 
series, will earn our gratitude. 

Eric Birkhead’s article on The Staff Tutor in this issue is also 
meant as a starting-point. Class teaching is something we all have 
in common; but the roles in which we do it are various. Staff-tutors; 
part-time tutors; resident tutors; organising tutors, and so forth— 
these categories merge into each other, but vary from place to place. 
We hope to review each in turn. No article, however, will represent 
an official Association view; indeed, Mr Birkhead’s view is that 
of an administrator rather than a practising tutor. A further article 
on the Staff Tutor, from a different stand-point, will be published 
in December. 

The section of ‘Short Notes’ is frankly an experiment. We hope 
it will become a miscellany with widely varied contents; a receptacle 
for information, new ideas, queries and perhaps expostulations. 

Finally, any communication system is better, the engineers tell 
us, for having feed-back. When we can publish each quarter a 
series of rejoinders and disagreements, we shall feel that something 
important has been achieved. 
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THE NEW WORKERS’ EDUCATION 
by Arthur Marsh 


Staff Tutor in Industrial Relations, Oxford University Tutorial Classes Committee 


Since the war, an increasing number of University and WEA 
appointments have been advertised as demanding qualifications in 
teaching or organising students for ‘industrial relations’ or ‘trade 
union studies’. A glance through earlier appointments will show 
that this is a new trend in British adult education—a shift in em- 
phasis by Extra-Mural Departments and WEA Districts which the 
Ministry of Education evidently regarded with approval. 

How fast we are moving along this trend it is not easy to say. 
The actual number of appointments has been small and their distri- 
bution uneven. On the other hand, in a period in which there has 
been considerable pressure for expenditure to be ‘stabilised’ any 
diversion of resources to industrial relations teaching must have in- 
volved less spending on other types of work. In real terms, spending 
on such teaching has certainly been on the upgrade in the past few 
years. There are signs that it would increase even more rapidly in 
some places if the authorities were presented with new schemes of 
development or if some of the present controls over tutor appoint- 
ments were generally relaxed. 

The fact is that industry, and particularly trade unions, are 
creating new traditions of adult education which are invoking a 
slow but growing response from Universities and WEA Districts. 
Older traditions aimed at providing a service for all those interested 
in profiting by the liberal education which could be got from partici- 
pating in the ‘people’s university’, and these traditions still remain. 
Added to them in recent years, however, is the newer notion that 
the same liberal values can be inculcated by making special pro- 
vision for particular social groups—for social workers, for managers 
and supervisors, and for trade unionists.* With some uncertainty, 
most responsible bodies in adult education are now tacking in this 
direction. 

Probably the shift in emphasis has gone further in ‘workers’ 
education’ than in any other part of the field. Trade unions have 
good WEA and University connexions, and after more than a 
century of educational passivity, they have at length determined to 

* Leonard Barnes, Secretary of the Oxford University Social Administration Dele- 


gacy, raised this point in a broadcast in January 1957. See The Listener, Jan. 31, 
1957. 
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adapt their organisation to educational purposes. Even the smallest 
unions now feel incomplete without a summer school, and the larg- 
est and most adventurous (in particular the Transport and General 
and the General and Municipal Workers), are working towards 
comprehensive educational schemes for all levels of officials and 
membership.* 

In terms of income, trade union expenditure on education is still 
small, but education schemes tend to generate their own demand 
as students come to influence policy as full-time or as lay officials, 
and as the educational needs of unions become more clearly recog- 
nised. Most unions have problems of policy formation and internal 
communications. Workshop representatives need to be instructed, 
and branches revitalised and reinforced against apathy by well in- 
formed officials. Less parochially it can be claimed that the work 
of trade unions ‘has expanded well beyond their primary functions 
of immediate defence and promotion of the living standards of their 
members. They have entered into a much wider field of economic 
and social responsibility . . . imposing imperative demands upon 
their judgment and capacity and requiring broad comprehension 
and high intelligence.’+ 

This last point is often taken as a primary reason for greater 
WEA and University help to trade unions, and the argument is 
a valid one. But the main point is that adult education is not just 
an administrative device but, more than any other aspect of educa- 
tion, a social movement. It has no alternative, if its dynamic is to 
be maintained, to altering its provision to meet shifts in social em- 
phasis. The present shift is towards an administrative and pluralist 
society, of which trade unions, as both pressure groups and organ- 
ised social entities, are only one aspect. 

It is easier to make such a statement than to explain how new 
demands are to be met by existing responsible bodies. Problems of 
at least three kinds arise. The first of these is an organisational one. 
At any one point in time, the WEA and Universities are committed 
to.a given structure of recruitment, administration and finance. This 
may not fit the new demand well, and this is very probably so in 
the case of the new workers’ education. As a result of experience 

’ Min a forthcoming article on Rewley House Papers | have tried to account for this 


in union policy and for the problems of princ ple which this has raised 
my Universities and the WEA. 


+ Arthur Creech Jones: WEA Working Party on Trade Union Education: Report 
p. It. 
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it is now becoming clear that the Workers’ Educational Trade 
Union Committee and the WEA branch structure, admirable as 
they were to meet the social situation of the 1920s and 1930s, are 
less suitable to cope with the present trend of demand. To say this 
is not to criticise their activities, but rather to argue that administra- 
tive forms are not permanently valid. 

Administrative change is necessarily complex when, as in this 
case, a whole new series of understandings between unions, WEA 
and Universities (not to mention the NCLC) have, of necessity, to 
be negotiated. However, the need for such change was (among 
other things) implied in the action of the Working Party on Trade 
Union Education which reported to the WEA Annual Conference 
in 1953 in recommending pilot scheme areas in which the problems 
could be investigated and the setting up of a Central Trade Union 
Education Bureau (which has not, in fact, appeared). The experi- 
ence of these areas, and of others which have made special efforts 
to meet trade union educational demand, will, later this year form 
the raw material of a report by Hugh Clegg which the WEA have 
commissioned as a next step in investigating the situation. 

Organisation is only one problem. It is, moreover, a problem 
which conceals several others, equally real. There is, for example, 
a question of priorities. Given limited resources, is it justifiable to 
prefer this aspect of WEA and University work to others which 
also have claims? From the tutor’s point of view both this and 
other queries appear. What teaching methods are appropriate to 
the new workers’ education? How are they likely to affect the stan- 
dards of the work? What subjects have to be taught, and how do 
these fit in with internal university ideas of faculties and disciplines? 
As in the case of organisation, such matters can only be revealed 
by report and discussion, and it is this function which the Oxford 
University Tutorial Classes Committee has been attempting to per- 
form. 

The method used has been to invite Universities and WEA Dis 
tricts to send tutors (and sometimes organisers) to a week’s confer- 
ence on teaching and experimentation with trade union groups. The 
first conference was held in 1956, and others in each year since, 
either at Wedgwood Memorial College, Barlaston, or at the Rookery 
(Ruskin College Hostel) at Oxford. The 1957 conference was mainly 
concerned with the usefulness of some commonly accepted subject 
approaches to trade unionists, e.g., national income, wages and 
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prices, trade union history and organisation, and with some less 
well known and less universally accepted points of entry, e.g., com- 
parative studies, the economics of the firm and balance sheets, and 
workshop problems. The 1958 conference discussed the tutor’s prob- 
lems in such experiments as day-release- and linked week-end 
courses and in teaching such new topics as Collective Bargaining, 
and included a debate with Hugh Clegg and with union education 
officers, 

From the response to our invitations it is clear that a large number 
of Universities and Districts a:e taking the problem of trade union 
education very seriously indeed, and that they think that teaching 
difficulties and experiments are a matter for discussion. The most 
striking differences in the new workers’ education from the tutor’s 
point of view are four-fold. With suitable organisation, he is very 
likely to find himself with a class composed wholly of trade union 
students, possibly all from one union. These students may be found 
in a normal evening class, but they may be available on day-release, 
or on partial day-release, or for a series of week-ends, or at any 
time of the day at the place of work. They are very likely to demand 
a subject somewhat off the beaten track for most tutors—a study 
of some aspects of industrial relations, or of a particular industry, 
for example, and to demand to be taken from the particular to the 
general rather than from the general to the particular. And since 
many will have had experience of trade union education schemes, 
they are likely to welcome a continuity of content or method—some 
continuation, for example, of the teaching of skills such as note- 
taking or making reports, or role playing of union situations. In- 
deed, if some of these conditions are not met, there may well be 
no class at all. In return students are willing to offer a higher degree 
of effort and participation than many classes have shown in the 
recent past. 

Possibly the greatest difficulty from the point of view of the tutor 
is not the alteration in hours of work which some of these changes 
imply (experience shows that most tutors are no keener than most 
industrial workers- to operate on the night shift!), but the twin 
problems of specialisation and teaching methods. Are they compe- 
tent to work from a narrow base? Is it right to protect the student 
from the broad generalisation of a large part of his attendance at 
the class? How far is it justifiable on grounds of standards to depart 
from established techniques and subject matter? 
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Clearly each tutor has to decide these questions for himself, but 
some generalisations can be made as a result of our conference dis- 
cussions. The first is that there is nothing slipshod or cheapening 
in the way in which tutors regard their responsibilities towards their 
profession and their employing bodies, and that if they are to meet 
the demands of the new workers’ education, they will do so con- 
firmed in the value of the traditional liberal education of the past. 
So far as they are concerned, the heritage is safe. The second is that 
they are increasingly disposed to regard their activity are being 
closely related in final standards and intentions to internal univer- 
sity work, but less closely related in teaching method. The purpose 
is the same, but the students are different. Therefore different 
methods are appropriate. Above all, trade unionists should be 
taught, and while there is no room for dogmatism about methods, 
the emphasis should be on what methods are appropriate, and if 
this demands unusual ways of doing things, so be it, provided that 
the student is advanced towards a greater discipline of thought in 
handling information and making his own judgments, The third 
generalisation is that tutors are usually willing to accept a large 
measure of specialisation on certain conditions. The first is that this 
should not inhibit the subject being approached according to the 
tutor’s basic university discipline, e.g., if Collective Bargaining is 
to be taught it should be approached differently by an economist, 
a politician, a sociologist, or even by a literature tutor. The second 
is that teaching should never degenerate into mere procedural dis- 
cussion. The generalisation or comparison which gives life and per- 
spective should be just around the corner. The third is that particu- 
lar approaches would be greatly assisted by more documentation, 
both for tutors and students. 

From our experience it is clear that the thought and practice of 
tutors, like that of responsible bodies, is adapting itself to meet the 
new demands which are being placed on education by social change. 
In particular, the new workers’ education is on the way to provid- 
ing a solid student base for the old ideals of a liberally trained and 
thoughtful working man. It will be a matter of great interest to 
check our conclusions against those of the Clegg report when this 


appears, and to discuss these with tutors at next year’s conference. 


THE POSITION OF STAFF-TUTORS IN EXTRA-MURAL 
DEPARTMENTS 


by Eric Birkhead 


Administrative Assistant, Department of Adult Education, Leicester University 


The Report on Post-War Developments in the University con- 
tained a chapter dealing with adult education in which it recom- 
mended that Extra-Mural Departments should be established ‘under 
a full-time Director, assisted by an adequate staff’. Most depart- 
ments have interpreted ‘an adequate staff’ to require at least some 
full-time staff-tutors. ” On this scale, the use of full-time staff-tutors 
is an almost wholly new development. They were not to be found 
in large numbers before the war and were very rare indeed before 
1918. Such a development is said to have taken place ‘partly be- 
cause it is believed that the special problems of adult teaching are 
in many cases best tackled by tutors enabled to make them, together 
with the maintenance and development of their own scholarship, 
their principal preoccupation . . .’ @ It is the present purpose to ask 
whether this development is in fact the best answer to the staffing 
needs of Extra-Mural Departments. 

Staff-tutors are usually appointed in one subject or group of nts 
jects. In any case, if they are to teach at the academic level required, 
they must normally concentrate in a fairly limited field. If the range 
of subjects asked of tutors is too great their standard of scholarship 
must almost certainly decline. They are expected not only to master 
the teaching methods and substance of their subjects, keeping 
abreast of current developments, but also, by their own research 
make their contribution to knowledge. This they can only be ex- 
pected to achieve within a relatively small field. Now, it probably 
has been possible to do this efficiently in the past. The Annual 
Report of the Bristol Department of Adult Education for 1956-57 © 
points out that ‘A generation ago the demand for adult education 
was to a large extent undifferentiated. Broad, synoptic courses in 
history, economics and literature constituted the bulk of the pro- 
grammes of extra-mural departments and WEA districts’. In such 
an environment a staff-tutor (there were then fewer) could concen- 
trate in his limited field and continually be of value to his depart- 
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ment. The same Report goes on, however: “Today, tastes are both 
more catholic and more specific: more catholic in that the range 
of extra-mural studies is far more extensive than it was, and more 
specific in that demands are expressed in more precise and informed 
terms.’ A tutor must be a specialist—an expert in his field—to 
satisfy these new demands. Specialising to this extent he is liable 
to find that his ability to attract a sufficient number of reasonable 
classes will fall off after the first year or two, during which he is 
likely to exhaust the initial demand for his restricted subject. 

If this is true we would, perhaps, expect to find signs of under- 
employment among staff-tutors as a whole. There is, of course, little 
apparent evidence of this. On the contrary, Departments’ Reports 
refer to the intensity of the work of their staff-tutors. It is, however, 
possible for the under-employment of a staff-tutor to take a form 
which subjects him to great pressure of work. It must be considered 
whether there is not a tendency for Departments to model their 
programmes primarily to employ their staff-tutors because they 
must do so, and only secondly to answer the real demands of the 
area. This is a difficult point to verify. It has, however, been 
observed that there is a tendency for the classes of staff-tutors fre- 
quently to be smaller in number of students than the classes of part- 
time tutors. It is not possible thoroughly to illustrate this with 
statistics because they are not available in comparable form in all 
Departments’ Reports. The four examples given at the end, how- 
ever, were taken at random and provide some assistance. 

Obviously it does not necessarily follow that, because the average 
size of staff-tutors’ classes is generally lower than that of part-time 
tutors, this is because the former are of necessity made to take a 
number of classes beyond the real public demand for them. It is 
for instance, likely that staff-tutors take a larger proportion of 
classes in rural areas where they naturally tend to be smaller. Never- 
theless, it is not an unlikely interpretation that at least part of the 
reason lies in the fact that, when the popularity of a full-time tutor’s 
subject wanes he cannot be dropped from the programme as can 
a part-timer. He must either go on taking classes for which demand 
is not great or must undertake the teaching of subjects in which he 
is not an expert. 

There appears, therefore, to be a dilemma. A staff-tutor is re- 
garded as the necessary professional exponent of his art, especially 
in Departments with large areas serving remote districts. He is also 
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an expert in his academic field. At the same time, in the present 
environment of adult education, the number of classes in his special 
subject for which there is real demand is likely to be low and the 
demand relatively quickly exhausted. At the same time again, he 
is likely to be subjected to great physical strain “ taking too many 
classes, some at least of which will be weak and unrewarding. 

Clearly part of the answer could be found in reducing the number 
of classes normally expected of a tutor. This should have the effect 
of spreading the real demand for his subject over a longer period 
and it is even possible that this period may become long enough 
for him to have followed his studies into fields which will provide 
material for new classes. In any case, such a reduction in the teach- 
ing work of a tutor would then make it possible to ask him to 
undertake other work of value to his Department. There are a 
variety of possibilities in this direction which deserve consideration. 

Some staff-tutors are made responsible for particular centres of 
adult education such as those in Leicester and Boston. ® Efforts 
have been made in a different direction with ‘joint appointments’ 
of tutors to share their time between extra-mural and internal Uni- 
versity work. The rapid loss of these to full-time internal work 
evidently makes this an experiment of only limited application. 
But anything which helps to knit the extra-mural Department into 
the body of the University is valuable and, apart from formal joint- 
appointments, several Departments have informal arrangements by 
which staff-tutors share in internal teaching. 

Undoubtedly, however, the main problems of Departments of 
Adult Education are those of organizing—the seeking out of the 
latent demand for their services, the devising of the mean of nego- 
tiating with this demand and of advertising the work they then 
decide to atternpt. Where staff-tutors also undertake responsibili- 
ties in this field there is little chance of their under-employment, 
so great is the scope for personal initiative in organising. The Depart- 
ments with large territories to cover have resorted to resident- 
tutors with administrative and organising responsibilities for certain 
areas. This is sound and these tutors should not be blamed if their 
own teaching programme is not great. They are there to provide 
courses required ™ not to persuade an unwilling public into their 
own classes. This dangerous tendency to straightjacket the pro- 
gramme to provide classes for full-time tutors must always be 
resisted. 
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It will probably be objected that teaching and organising call 
for very different qualities in a man and that their equal combina- 
tion in one person will be rare. There is no intention here to mini- 
mise this objection, the validity of which can only be tried in prac- 
tice. It is, however, worth considering whether the kind of post 
suggested, offering at once increased variety and decreased periodic 
intensity of work, would not prove sufficiently attractive to the 
right men. 

It is arguable then, that all the above methods of broadening the 
scope of a full-time tutor’s duties are very desirable. It may be 
argued in addition that they are better methods than the appoint- 
ment of purely teaching tutors for using the very limited financial 
resources available to Extra-mural Departments. Although fees 
paid to part-time tutors vary a good deal, there must be few Depart- 
ments which cannot run sessional classes at an average of under 
£100 each. ® On the face of it, it looks as if a staff-tutor earning 
£1,200 a year should take, each session, at least twelve sessional 
classes or the equivalent, in order to earn his salary. This, of course, 
is beyond reason but the comparison in financial terms is worth 
making even after an allowance has been made for the value of 
a staff-tutor’s professional ‘know-how’ in tackling some classes. 

On the other hand, if the same tutor takes only three classes in 
a session and is employed with some other departmental function, 
there will be no doubt about his ability to earn his salary. Such 
arrangements might yield better results both in quantity and quality 
of work done. It is possible that, with fewer classes, the quality of 
the tutor’s own work would improve. At present he is too often 
under great strain during term taking too many classes. The staff- 
tutor who is also an organiser or an administrator can even out his 
work both between daytime and evening and between term-time 
and vacation. 

All this then leads us to favour a system in which staff-tutors are 
expected to take fewer classes and to have a second function such 
as one of those described. They would then be able to concentrate 
academically, the strain upon them should be less, and, in general, 
their real value to their Department should be greatly enhanced. 
In so far as the existing staff of extra-mural Departments are already 
fulfilling both teaching and other functions it is all to the good. 
Here it is argued that this arrangement should, perhaps with rare 
exceptions, be generalised. 


, ’ 
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EXTRA-MURAL STAFF-TUTORS 


a b c d e 
Average Average Approximate 
Enrolments Enrolments Per cent. average 
of of Difference number of 
Department Part-time Full-time b-c meetings 
Tutors’ classes | Tutors’ classes per session per 
Staff-Tutor 
A 14°7 94 
B 18-6 12°7 31°7% 82 
Cc 16°25 14°9 73 
D(1) 20°6 —7'7% 56 


The figures given here are based on those given in Departments’ 
Reports. They do not permit quantitative comparisons between 
Departments (which in any case are not desired) because differences 
between the classifications of types of classes and courses have not 
been illuminated. In general residential courses, lecture-courses and 
courses of less than six meetings have been omitted except in calcu- 
lating the last column (e). 

(1) Example D does not apparently support the argument, ful- 
time tutors’ classes being, on average, larger than those of part- 
time tutors. It is, however, noticeable that, of the four examples, 
the greatest differences of average size between classes of full- and 
part-time tutors coincide with those Departments in which the full- 
time tutors undertake the greatest amount of work as calculated by 
the number of meetings taken. Such a relationship seems to support 
the idea that the fewer the tutor’s classes are the better they are 
likely to be in terms of numerical strength. 


NOTES 

(1) Only Edinburgh and Reading have no full-time staff-tutors for civilian adult 
education. 

(2) University of Leeds, Department of Adult Education and Extra-Mural Studies: 
roth Annual Report, 1955-56, p. II. 

(3) P. 4. 

(4) The physical strain of too much evening work and long journeys, often in 

+ remote areas in winter conditions, cannot easily be overestimated. 

(5) Vaughan College, Leicester, and Pilgrim College, Boston. 

(6) For a defence of this idea see A. Johnson: Reflections on Joint Appointments. 
ADULT EDUCATION, Summer, I95I, p. 5I. 
This does not exclude the ibility of encouraging the public to accept what 

they do not apparently Sot require a great deal of hard 
work beforehand. 


(8)) Excluding tutors’ expenses which would have to be paid to a full-time tutor 
as well as a part-time one. 
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SHORT NOTES 
WEA Tutors and their Groups 


‘The class developed a very happy corporate spirit as the session 
progressed.” “This is a very well integrated group, working 
smoothly.’ “The morale of the class is high, and it has knit itself 
into a friendly group.’ All tutors have committed themselves to 
judgments of this sort. The Responsible Body sends out a form; 
you report on the attendances, and enter the number of essay-equiva- 
lents presented; you comment on reading and discussion; and then 
meet a space headed ‘General’ in which, if you write small, you 
can get perhaps a hundred and fifty words of concluding evalua- 
tion. No doubt in many cases the Spirit of the Group is invoked 
perfunctorily, but in most cases it probably is not. WEA classes do 
usually weld themselves into social units, and there’s all the differ- 
ence in the world between a raw first-year class and its successor 
three years later. 

But how important is this group-feeling? Does a well-integrated 
group study better, or merely attend better? Discussion flows more 
freely, but does it flow more wisely? May there not be something 
to be said for the class where slight social unease results in a certain 
formality of discussion? Sometimes it is obvious to the tutor that 
a student is gaining more from ‘belonging’ than from working. 
Should he seek to alter this? Should he deliberately foster the group- 
spirit. or let it grow by itself, if it will? There are differences be- 
tween village classes, where one may start with a body of students 
who already share a sense of community; and city classes, which 
may start as random assemblies of units of the lonely crowd and 
never develop into anyth ng more. Is it our business to worry over 
this? Or over the awkward subgroups a class may develop through 
political, occupational and social differences? Obviously it is; but 
we need to think clearly about this matter, which has rarely so far 
been examined in anything but a vague (and sometimes sentimental) 
manner. Mr W. E. Styler of Manchester has recently written a 
paper about it, in the form of a reasoned anthology of tutors’ com- 
ments, quoted from class reports or specifically solicited. It is 
issued by the Manchester Extra-Mural Department; and deserves 
the attention of all of us. 


j.L. 


SHORT NOTES 
The British-Dutch Summer School 
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The fourth annual British-Dutch Summer School, organised as 
one of the international activities of the Netherlands Folk High 
School Association (2nd-gth August) at Bergen, near Alkmaar, 
devoted its programme to an interpretation of British and Dutch 
ways of life. This school is perhaps less well-known than others, 
attracts teachers in particular, and as the working language is Eng- 
lish is able to appeal to others than British and Dutch. Much is 
always made of excursions to places not only of scenic interest, but 
to places where the new post-war plans of the Netherlands might 
be seen: housing estates, farm settlements, and schools. Also there 
are opportunities for visiting Dutch families. 

The first party of people from Britain to attend a course at the 
Bergen Folk High School arrived in the summer of 1949 when 
Mr George Eltringham, now of the Nottingham University Staff 
and also a WEA part-time tutor, conducted, with Dutch colleagues, 
a course on Western Union. A regular British-Dutch school was 
instituted later when Mr Miles, of Sowerby Bridge, was the prime 
mover from the British side. This year the British tutor was Mr 
Neville Masterman, History lecturer at Swansea University College 
and a member of the Tutors’ Association. 

The Dutch Folk High Schools, in part inspired by the Danish, 
were established between the wars; the chief founders being Dr 
Van Der Wielen—a Dutch educationalist—and his uncle, Jarig 
Van Der Wielen, a remarkable personality who returned from 
‘exile’ in Australia to work amongst the unemployed. ‘Oom Jarig’ 
(‘Uncle Jarig’) as he is now universally known, was a farmer of 
vision and tenacity, whose reputation is now almost as great as that 
of Grundtvig. Berger also houses the European Centre for Folk 
High School Work, which is an agency promoting exchanges, and 
for spreading knowledge of this kind of adult education in Europe 
and beyond. 

Mr W. Guermonprez, another of the Dutch Folk High School 
leaders, who directs the “wo houses at Bergen, recently received 
the Knight’s insighia of the Order of Orange-Nassau from Queen 
Juliana. The Dutch movement welcomes British contacts. The 
address of the European centre is ’t Huis Kinhem, Bergen (NH), 
the Netherlands. 


G.1.L. 
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H. Featherstone—Retirement 


No-one, well acquainted with Hugh Featherstone, would think 
of him as a ‘retiring’ person. He is too robust in conversation and 
argument for that. Yet he has become such, owing to the flight of 
time. 

Deeply convinced of the importance of adult education and its 
social role, he forsook in 1927, a promising position in a teachers’ 
training college in Leeds, to take up the post of Organising Lecturer 
to the Notts and Derby Miners’ Welfare Joint Adult Education 
Committee. He has remained in Nottingham and the East Mid- 
lands ever since, fulfilling in one position or another the role of 
Organising Lecturer or Tutor in University Adult Education. 

During his stay in the East Midlands he has become universally 
liked and respected by students and tutors alike. No new member 
joined the staff but he, instinctively, made them feel welcome, so 
that the newcomer soon came to feel that Featherstone could be 
turned to in times of difficulty for help and guidance. No-one ever 
turned to him, for that reason, in vain. 

Not the least of the honours he has earned has been by his activity 
in the Tutors’ Association. For one while he served on the National 
Executive—representing the Nottingham Branch. At present he 
represents the Nottingham Branch of the Tutors’ Association on 
the Delegacy for Extra-Mural Studies—a post suitably filled by him 
since he is, and has been for a little time, the Chairman of the 
Nottingham Branch of the Association. 

Though he has retired from full-time service, he is not, as yet, 
lost to adult education or to the Tutors’ Association—for the one 
he continues as a part-time tutor; for the other he continues as 
chairman. For some time yet, though he will be missed from staff 
meetings, he will be seen in the Common Room at Shakespeare 
Street, sipping his morning coffee, as he reads his Manchester 
Guardian or tells how some article, by Kingsley Martin, in the New 
Statesman infuriates him, or ‘button-holes’ someone to tell of his 
latest adventures, in his car, in a fog, out in the wilds of the East 
Midlands. 

But he stirs no-one to anger. The kindness and urbanity which 
he suffuses around him returns to him manifoldly and never more 
so than now when he retires to a life which will be only slightly 
less active than that which he has lived for forty years and more. 
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Tutors’ Study Conference in Sheffield, April 13th-16th, 1959 


The Extramural Department of the University of Sheffield, in 
close co-operation with the Sheffield Branch of the Tutors’ Associa- 
tion, are organising a study conference for tutors. This project was 
first announced at the annual conference of the TA at Nottingham. 
It was then pointed out that no refresher courses had been planned 
for the current academic year. The Sheffield Conference is partly 
designed to fill this gap; it is also hoped to introduce some new 
features into the well-known pattern of past refresher courses. 

The study conference will be divided into three groups and will 
cover three separate subjects. Most of the work will be done in 
these groups, but there will be occasion for all participants to get 
together and review the work of the conference. The three subjects 
covered will be Local History, Economics and Drama. Detailed pro- 
grammes will be sent to departments in due course, but we thought 
it might be useful to include a brief outline of the subject matter 
for the conference. 


LOCAL HISTORY 

The aim of this section of the Conference will be to discuss the 
study of Local History in the light of relevant developments in 
recent historical research. Suggested topics include advances in 
medieval archaeology, the growth of towns, landed families and 
their estates, and social problems of the early industrial age. In. 
addition to lectures and discussions on such questions, the pro- 
gramme will include one session devoted to short reports by tutors 
on new developments in their work. 


DRAMA 

Drama presents tutor and class with special problems because a 
play is only adequately realised in performance and the printed 
script is in its nature incomplete. This should provide the drama 
conference with a focal point for its discussions. Lectures will in- 
clude, it is hoped, an account of the work of a university depart- 
ment of drama, views on the drama by a playwright and a pro- 
fessional producer, a contribution from an experienced extra-mural 
tutor, and an evaluation of contemporary drama by a critic of aca- 
demic status. 


ECONOMICS 


It is hoped that the Study Conference will prove of interest to 
those tutors whose main interest lies in economics and the social 
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sciences. The work in this section will probably be based on the 
theme: ‘International Trade and Economic Activity’, and both 
theoretical and applied aspects will be considered. Approaches are 
now being made to a number of eminent economists whose main 
work has been in this field and it is expected that some of them 
will accept the invitation to read papers and lead discussions. 

J. BESTALL, F. GLOVER, J. HAINSWORTH, J. MENDELSON. 


GOSSIP 

Desmond Bland, for a long time the representative of the Associa- 
tion’s Newcastle Branch on the National Executive Committee, has 
been appointed Assistant Director of Extra-Mural Studies at Liver- 
pool. 

He takes the place there of Mr Jock Burr, a TA member of long 
standing. Mr Burr moved from the office of Assistant Director to 
that of Deputy Director last year; himseif to take the place of Mr 
Henry Arthur Jones. 

Mr Jones was formerly the Association’s vice-chairman, and a 
friendly and familiar figure at past conferences. He moved from 
Liverpool last autumn to London, to become Principal of the City 
Literary Institute. 

John Hogan, who writes the ‘Looking Around Wales’ column 
in Reynolds's News, has been noticing some of the Association’s 
members. He reported, for instance, that the village school of Tre- 
logan, North Wales, which has fifty pupils only, numbers amongst 
its old boys Emlyn Williams, the actor; David Lloyd, the opera 
singer; and C. R. Williams, recently re-elected Chairman of the 
Association of Tutors in Adult Education. 

He also reported that the members of the Glynneath tutorial class 
had presented Gwyn I. Lewis with book tokens, on handing over 
the class to another tutor after eleven years. If any other members 
get into the Sunday papers, could they let us know, please? 


Contributions to the foregoing TUTORS’ BULLETIN 
section, and comments upon its contents, are invited. 
They should be sent to: The Editorial Officer, Associa- 
tion of Tutors in Adult Education, Cartwright House, 
Broad Street, Hanley, Stoke-on-Trent, Staffs. 


the 


Community Development 


A handbook on the principles and practice of community development 
based on the actual experiences of people from 17 territories as diverse 
and far apart as Barbados and Singapore. Illustrated and indexed. 

4s. (post 4d.) 


Labou:’ Relations and 
Working Conditions in Britain 
The past 50 years have seen great changes in the working conditions and 
standards of living of industrial workers. This latest addition to the C.O.J. 


Reference Pamphlets puts in perspective the part played by employer, 
worker and trade union in British industry today. 3s. 6d. (post 5d.) 


from the Government Bookshops or through any bookseller 


The Truth of Religion 
J. B. Wilson 4s. 6d. 


“A highly competent piece of work 
which examines most carefully the 
language of religion. .. always fair and 
ever ready to face possible objections 
that may be raised to any of his 
arguments.” Baptist Times 


The Kirkbride Conversations 
Harry Blamires 4s. 6d. 


“A really first-rate book, which ought 
to be read by the greatest possible 
“ttumber of people. We cannot recom- 
mend it too highly.” Reader 


S-P-C-K 
Marylebone Road London N.W.1 
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NEWS FROM THE FIELD 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 1958 


This was the first time that the YWCA had opened its Annual General 
Meeting to representatives of other organisations. It is to be hoped that 
the Asseciation will continue the practice, since the meeting was an 
interesting one and, although the work of the YW is so well known, the 
personal touch lent to the proceedings by the Chairman, the Lady 
Priscilla Aird and the principal speaker, the Earl of Perth, Minister of 
State for Colonial Affairs; by Miss Ruth Walder, the National General 
Secretary, in dealing with the work of the past year; and perhaps even 
more especially by those who later spoke of their personal experiences, 
refreshed and added to the knowledge of the audience with a liveliness 
that could not be emulated by the most admirable of annual reports. 

Space precludes mention of all the multifarious projects with which the 
YWCA is connected. The concern of the Association with residential 
adult education will be of interest to many readers of this journal. Five 
courses have been held, four at Holly Royde and one at Urchfont Manor, 
for women supervisors, bringing together women holding supervisory 
responsibility in factories, offices and shops for talks by experts on sub- 
jects related to their work. Holiday courses with an educational slant, 
including ‘Discovery’ and ‘Painting for Pleasure’ courses, continental 
tours, and courses connected with the Edinburgh Festival, have proved 
popular and successful. 

The Association continues to do, in Cyprus, Germany and at home, the 
excellent work with H.M. Forces for which it was justly renowned during 
the war. A club-leader and caterer on leave from Germany gave a graphic 
account of her work with the troops at Herford, ranging from super- 
vising the production of a thousand bread rolls by 8 a.m. daily to coun- 
selling court-martialled soldiers serving the military equivalent of terms 
of imprisonment. 

Miss M. Stewart described the work of the Association’s Tropical 
Community Development Centre, assisted by two married women 
students, from Ghana and Mauritius, who had just completed the eight- 
week training course for leadership in community education. This com- 
prises practical programme-planning for clubs, based on health, the home, 
nutrition, etc.; the use of visual aids, drama and puppets; classes in poster- 
making and puppetry; and weekly observation visits to clubs, Women’s 
Institutes, nursery schools and other relevant organisations. The students 
were not only a credit to the course but charming ambassadresses of their 
respective countries. They spoke with such savoir faire that one felt sure 
it could not have been either of them who surprised her tutor with the 
remark: ‘Flannel-graphs create a desire for adultery education.’ _j.c. 
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LIBERAL STUDIES IN BUILDING 


The North-Western Regional Advisory Council for Further Education, 
which since 1956 has had a special sub-committee on liberal studies in 
technical e-dvcation, has now taken a positive step forward by inviting 
the two U sity Extra-Mural Departments in the area, Liverpool and 
Manchester, vo arrange short courses for teachers in technical colleges. 
The Liverpool course, whch was held for three days in July, was con- 
cerned with Liberal Elements in Building Studies; the Manchester course, 
which is being held in September, will be concerned with Liberal Elements 
in Engineering Subjects. 

The Liverpool course was a residential one extending over three days. 
The teachers present heard addresses by members of the University staff 
on social, historical and aesthetic aspects of building, saw a display of 
relevant films and film-strips, and discussed in detail reports from the 
colleges as to experiments which had been made in this field. One thing 
that emerged from the discussions was the strong conviction on the part 
of all those present that liberal study in building education must grow 
out of, and be constantly related to, the technical subjects themselves. 
Another was the recognition that the key person, both in the planning 
and in the carrying out of programmes of liberal study, must be the 
teacher, on whose knowledge and enthusiasm the success or failure of any 
such schemes must ultimately depend. These are not, of course, new 
ideas, but the unanimity of the members of the course on these points was 
rather striking. 

The discussions did not lead, and were not intended to lead, to the 
formulation of any detailed recommendations, but it was agreed that it 
would be of great value if the University could arrange further courses, 
more detailed and more specific in character, and a start is to be made 
with a week’s residential course on “The Social History of Building 
Crafts’ at Keswick in July 1959. THOMAS KELLY. 


MODERN PHYSICS AS AN EXTRA-MURAL COURSE 


The introduction of a physics course of an advanced level into the 
syllabus of the Leicester University Adult Education Department proved 
sufficiently successful to encourage further ventures of this kind. The 
original course—“The Industrial Applications of Nuclear Physics”— 
and the response it obtained, were described in some detail in aputT 
EDucaTION (Vol. XXX, No. 1. Page 59, 1957). This has been repeated in 
essentially the same form this year, and had an enrolment of 23 with an 
average attendance of 77 per cent. 

In our first course greater interest appeared to centre on basic principles 
rather than on applications, and a new course has therefore been given 
in which we attempted to introduce some of the basic ideas and con- 
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cepts generally described as Modern Physics. Such a course can only 
be given to a class whose members have an adequate background of 
mathematics and science, and a correspondingly small class was expected. 
However, the class enrolment was surprisingly high—32, with an average 
attendance of 78 per cent. Sixteen had attended the Industrial Applica- 
tions course, and two members were also attending the repeat course 
which was being run in parallel. This considerable interest in academic 
physics is exemplified by school teachers, of whom there were five in 
this class. A science teacher has the thorough background of knowledge, 
developed and ensured by teaching a subject, and can therefore apply 
a mature mind to topics that were perhaps only partially appreciated 
during the rush and stress of a general degree course. 

The course was advertised as ‘A Twelve Meeting Class—-ATOMIC 
AND NUCLEAR PHYSICS’ “intended to explain some of the funda- 
mental concepts of Modern Physics. The treatment will include the 
nuclear model of the atom, line spectra, wave mechanics, relativity and 
nuclear particles. The course will be of interest to those who attended 
last year’s course on The Industrial Applications of Nuclear Physics, 
and generally to those who have a background knowledge of physics 
and some mathematics”’.’ 

The twelve lectures of one and a half hours’ duration, broken by a 
coffee interval, were allocated in the following manner: 


Lecture Topic 

I,2 The success of Classical Physics as illustrated by Electro- 
magnetic Theory. The breakdown of classical ideas. 

34 Atomic structure and atomic spectra, including the introduc- 


tion of quantum ideas and quantum numbers, the Pauli 
exclusion principle and the periodic table. 

5,6, 7,8,9 Wave mechanics; wave theory; wave-particle duality; de 
Broglie waves; Schroedinger’s equation and some applica- 
tions; the Uncertainty Principle. 


10, II Special relativity; the basic postulates; transformations and 
some of the consequences. 
12 Elementary particles and their interaction; Mesons. 


These lectures were more formal than the Industrial Application 
lectures, e.g. films were not employed. However, class participation was 
possibly greater since such topics readily provoke questions and even 
protests. 

The need for, and interest in, such courses as we have described is 
fairly well demonstrated, not only by present attendance figures, but 
also by enquiries received for future plans. We hope to repeat the 
Modern Physics course next year, and also to offer a new course stressing 
the experimental aspects of physics in which the class members will be 
able to perform some of the simple basic experiments of physics, as well 
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as to observe demonstrations. A week-end course on Nuclear Physics, 
was held during the Easter vacation, for a group of forces’ officers. 

As a direct consequence of the regular meetings and discussions in 
which class members took part, sufficient interest was aroused to attempt 
the formation of a local scientific society. This is now established as the 
Leicester Scientific Association, with a membership of over forty. 
Although the Association is not directly connected with the Adult 
Education Department, or the University, it owes its origin to particu- 
larly interested members of the extra-mural physics classes, and in fact 
most of its present members were members of these classes. 

Any success our courses may have had has been due in no small 
proportion to the guidance of the Head of the Department of Adult 
Education, Professor Allaway, and to the organising ability of his staff. 
We would like here to record our appreciation. 

ERNEST MATSUKAWA and PETER C. RUSSELL, 
Lecturers, Department of Physics, University of Leicester. 


NATIONAL UNION OF TOWNSWOMEN’S GUILDS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL MEETING 


The Institute extends its best wishes and congratulations to the NUTG, 
which is this year celebrating its Silver Jubilee. The National Council 
Meeting at the Royal Albert Hall on May 28th and 29th marked this 
important occasion in suitable style. The proceedings were opened by 
Lady Truscott, the Lady Mayoress of London, a telegram was read from 
H.M. The Queen, and on the afternoon of the first day H.R.H. The 
Duchess of Gloucester received purses to the value of approximately 
£14,500 contributed by the Guilds through their Federations, and after- 
wards listened to a number of resolutions. 

The variety of subjects covered by the resolutions provided a good 
illustration of the Townswomen’s wide range of interests. There was one 
surprise—surprising, at least, to the Institute’s representative. The motion 
was proposed: “That this Assembly supports the appeal by Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler for increased grants from the National Exchequer and Local 
Authorities to Museums.’ The proposer spoke eloquently in support, 
mentioning that her interest in the subject had first been aroused by the 
Institute’s enquiry leading to the publication of Museums and Adult 
Education. The resolution was duly seconded, nobody spoke against it, 
and it was put to the yote, but the show of hands for and against appeared 
to be so nearly equal that a count had to be taken. The motion was carried, 
but only by 70 votes, 1,111 delegates voting in favour and 1,040 against. 


§ Since nobody spoke against the resolution it is impossible to say what 


raised doubts in so many minds about a subject which had presumably 
been debated in the Guilds. Perhaps by the time this appears in print it 
may be possible to shed some light on the mystery. It would indeed be 
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interesting to know whether opinion in the country as a whole is as 
divided as opinion in this cross-section of Townswomen. 

On grounds which the proposer made clear were humanitarian and 
not political the motion was carried: “That this Organisation views with 
concern the continued making and testing of nuclear weapons and urges 
the Government to use its influence to obtain an international ban on their 
manufacture.’ Another important resolution urged ‘those organisations 
and authorities responsible for the education of children to ensure that 
every child leaves school with an appreciation of the opportunities of the 
Welfare State and a proper understanding that all benefits must be earned 
before they can be enjoyed’. This was also carried, with the very proper 
rider that responsibility for creating and maintaining the right attitude 
lay quite as much, if not more, with parents as with teachers. 

Space precludes enumeration of the subjects of all the resolutions which 
were put: medical treatment for aliens, polluting of rivers by detergents, 
sanitation on trains, more severe penalties on those benefiting from prosti- 
tutes’ earnings, purchase tax on household appliances, to mention only a 
few. A high standard was reached by the speakers, apart from a tendency 
to exceed the permitted time. Some of them clearly held the conviction 
that speech is one of the things which it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 

The Townswomen’s Guilds have developed greatly since their incep- 
tion, and are continuing to do so. The number of Guilds has increased 
from 2,028 last year to 2,081 this year, with preliminary arrangements in 
train for another 18; Federations have increased from 94 to 99, and about 
3,000 people are waiting to join Guilds. We hope that the next twenty-five 
years will be as exciting and fruitful for this flourishing movement as the 
first twenty-five have been. j.c. 


ANGRY YOUNG SCIENTISTS 


If I wrote an article in which I set out to prove that, say, history 
classes in adult education could accept more students than they obtain, 
I doubt if the historians among staff tutors would rise up in wrath and 
denounce me as somebody who has failed to recognise the notable 
achievements to their credit. Why scientists should be so much more 
sensitive I find it hard to understand, As Mr Cunliffe’s colleague re- 
minded him they have an easy life compared with practitioners in some 
other subjects. 

All I was concerned to demonstrate in my article was, (1) that much 
success has attended the efforts of the WEA and Extra-Mural Depart. 
ments to increase the number of science classes in recent years, and (2)§ 
that these classes comprise a service in scientific adult education which 
needs to be consolidated at the moment as much as it needs to be 
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expanded. In my experience this consolidation would best be effected 
if we could feel more sure of getting sufficient students in classes from 
their beginnings in order that their tutors have a good opportunity to 
do their teaching. A considerable proportion of science classes would 
be better if there were more students in them; that this is also true of 
numerous other subjects and perhaps more true of some than of science 
does not seem particularly relevant. 

The fact that in many or most parts of the country (Bristol more than 
Manchester, no doubt) the adult education service offers about as wide 
a range of opportunities for serious or moderately serious scientific study 
as the public demands was ignored in public comment last year on the 
British Association’s new venture. Some leading newspapers showed a 
shocking lack of knowledge of what we offer. 

There does not seem to me to be anything wrong to attempt, in a 
modest way, to correct this public ignorance. I can’t see why Mr 
Vanstone is upset because, to use his words, I think someone else should 
help to create an interest in the courses which exist. A great deal of 
adult education depends on the assistance given by various “someones” 
in making it known. We certainly do not get so much aid from influen- 
tial public bodies in publicising our work, or in provoking interests that 
we can exploit, that we should fail to seek more as opportunity occurs. 

There are numerous other points on which I might comment but I do 
not think I should take up your space any further. I might, however, 
be allowed to say that Mr Cunliffe’s ideas about the timing of criticism 
seem curious. He appears to think that we may criticise the British 
Association if it fails but not if it succeeds. This seems to me like a pro- 
posal that only sitting birds should be shot. I always thought that one 
of the functions of criticism was to try to prevent failure. 

W. STYLER. 
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ADULT EDUCATION—A COMPARATIVE sTUuDY, by Robert Peers. (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul Ltd.; The International Library of 
Sociology and Social Reconstruction, pp. 365, 35s.) 

This book by the Emeritus Professor of Adult Education in the Uni- 
versity of Nottingham is the nearest thing to a magnum opus in its own 
field that has yet been produced. It is the fruit and culmination of a 
long and distinguished career in adult education and as such it will be 
very seriously regarded throughout the world. 

Because, as Professor Waller has said, “Adult education is everything 
and it is nothing”, one is compelled first to look at terms of reference. 
Adult education, like London, consists of an irregular series of concen- 
tric rings. At the heart of London lies the city, and to the banker, the 
stockbroker, the common councillor, this is the essential London. At 
the heart of British adult education is the University Extra-Mural 
Department, and although Professor Peers is well aware of the great 
suburban hinterland with interlocking and sometimes overlapping 
interests and jurisdictions, his book, so far as it relates to the U.K., is 
concerned primarily with the inner area and the special affiliations 
which the Universities have developed, particularly with the Workers’ 
Educational Association, in the course of the last fifty years. It would 
perhaps have been better to make this clear in the title rather than in 
the Preface since the total emphasis tends inevitably to understate the 
responsibilities of Local Education Authorities and the role and scope 
of voluntary movements and centres, resident and non-resident, which 
operate at a greater distance from the University core. 

This necessary caveat having been entered, I welcome the general 
plan of the book on three main counts. It contains far and away the 
best general conspectus of the historical emergence of adult education 
in this country which is conveniently available, powerfully informed by 
the author’s close personal involvement over half-a-century. The roots 
of the modern trees are movingly revealed in a brief autobiographical 
passage and in the realistic assessment of the relative roles of men 
whose names are now passing into history—Mansbridge, Mactavish, 
Tawney and many more. 

Secondly, although compressed more, one suspects, than the author 
might have wished, Part III, on “The adult student and the possibilities 
of adult learning’, and Part IV on “Teachers and Methods’, bring to- 
gether a greater volume of useful information about student back- 
grounds and capacities and the desirable qualifications and training of 
tutors than has hitherto been assembled in one place. It is not least valu- 
able that these chapters reveal how much scope remains for further re- 
search and how inadequate are our present statistics for a proper under- 
standing of the social setting of our work. The results of Mr Trenaman’s 
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recent research on adult attitudes to education and cultural values, a 
resume of which appeared in apuLT EDUCATION (Winter 1957), came too 
late to be reflected in Professor Peers’ chapters on ‘The Adult Student’ 
and ‘Adult Learning’: they are highly relevant. 

Finally, for the first time in recent years, we have a substantial review 
in Part V, of ‘Adult Education in other countries’. A general introduc- 
tion is followed by fuller consideration of development in America, 
Germany and in under-developed countries within the British Common- 
wealth. In these selective assessments, the author draws on personal 
experience acquired in many overseas visits and fully justifies his claims 
for the importance of comparative study and of personal contacts as the 
basis for international relations in adult education. - 

These, to me, major contributions, leave room for an assessment of 
‘The Present Pattern’ and for chapters dealing specifically with ‘workers’ 
and members of the armed forces. Because of his self-imposed terms of 
reference, these sections deserve the critical attention of the author’s 
professional colleagues and I hope that one or more of them will have 
something to say in a future number of this journal. 

To sum up, we have every reason to be grateful that a notable prac- 
titioner should have so reduced his knowledge and experience to print. 
He has said bluntly what should be said bluntly about money and 
accommodation or, more specifically, about the inadequacies of both: 
it remains for those whose principal concern is with the suburbia rather 
than the city of adult education to chart their own course with equal 
thoroughness. They are unlikely to dissent from one of Professor Peers’ 
many good phrases: “It is with the liberal principles on which our 
society is based and which are necessary to its survival, that adult 
education must be largely concerned”. 

E.M.H. 


SHAKESPEARE’ sourcEs, Vol. I, Comedies and Tragedies, by Kenneth 
Muir. (Methuen, 1957, 25s.) 

NARRATIVE AND DRAMATI7 SOURCES OF SHAKESPEARE, Vol. I, Early 
Comedies, Poems, Romeo and Juliet, by Geoffrey Bullough. 
(Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1957, 45s.) 


Surprisingly little attention is paid in the writings of tutors to the treat- 
ment of Shakespeare in Sessional and Tutorial classes; so the observations 
of K. T. Elsdon on pp. 29-33 of the Summer Number of this magazine are 
particularly welcome. At least in my own work, his point (p. 32) that we 
should start from the student’s ‘experience in the field under considera- 
tion’ and move only from that to the forming of critical theories or con- 
clusions has been thoroughly endorsed. More and more do I find that this 
commended approach is incompatible with the hurried treatment which 
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so often fosters the fallacy that he who knows what happens in a play 
knows the play; less and less confident do I become about the syllabus 
which assumes that three or four weeks is an allocation adequate for 
adult discusssion of such work as Hamlet or King Lear. 

The students’ own needs must of course be the decisive factor; but each 
student’s personal endowment matters too. His great asset is his sensitive 
recognition that the tensions of the play are the texture of human experi- 
ence, and here have lasting validity, through poetic transmission and 
dramatic discipline, in the different perspective which belongs to art. It is, 
I think, important that the issues of the play should, at the outset, be so 
presented to the students that they understand this relevance before they 
begin their study of the text. Frequently I visit classes or look at outlines 
where the introduction consists only of a review of Elizabethan stage 
conditions; this too is a starting-point but I much doubt whether it should 
be the only one. To establish the initial sense of common experience one 
may even, sometimes, have to seem to invite the very sort of discussion 
that I most deplore (‘What ought Emma Bovary to have done?’); but it 
may be well worth while. To introduce, for example, early in discussion 
of Measure for Measure, Johnson’s stricture on Isabella may be to take 
just that risk; but it may also lead on to a discussion of the theme of 
chastity in medieval and Renaissance literature, to some comparison 
between Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton, and so to a precise analysis 
and appreciation of structure and imagery in such speeches as Lucio’s 
in I, iv, 54-71 or Angelo’s and Isabella’s at the end of Act II. Indeed, that 
peculiar subtlety of the dramatic poetic image, the inherent relation be- 
tween its incidental utterance and the thought-climate and emotional 
charge of the whole play, escapes some students if they have not previ- 
ously understood the play’s essential character. ‘If only I’d realised that 
before, I'd have seen what the poetry was doing,’ is almost a sad remark 
if it is first made at the end of the study of a tragedy; particularly if the 
syllabus will now force the student to divert his attention to some other 
book. 

With extended time, too, one may try another approach which, towards 
the end of the course, can be extremely valuable: the relating of the 
finished play with some of its sources or analogues. Here the exercises 
must of course fit the students. One may contrast the classical Mediter- 
ranean with its modern counterpart (this, it must be owned, arose from 
the tutor’s complete failure to answer the question, ‘where was Actium, 
anyway? It’s no clearer in Plutarch than it is in Shakespeare’.) Another 
may, by close and illuminating comparison between particular speeches, 
compare Shakespeare’s treatment of Cleopatra after Antony’s death with 
Daniel’s. Apart from the rather hackneyed parallel between Enobarbus’s 
Cydnus speech and its source in North, there is the whole question of the 
transmutation by Shakespeare of factual statement into poetic image and 


BOOK-KEEPING EXERCISES 


by ANDREW BastTon, B.Com. (Dunelm.) 


The exercises in this book are designed to cover the elementary stage 
of the main examining bodies. The general theory is completed in 
the first five sections, the later sections consisting of examination 
questions under classified headings. 

The exercises are very gently graded. The author has found that 
where a new difficulty is introduced into every exercise some students 
fall progressively behind the class, because, having had their mistakes 
corrected, there is no exercise to give them a second attempt at the 
same work without having to tackle something new at the same time. 

The method of presentation is that used by the author in his Elements 
of Accounts. The Balance Sheet in its simplest form is taken as the 
starting point and the scheme of accounts is developed Ry age 
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whether in fact this happens in, for instance, Antony and Cleopatra I, 
iv, 55-71. Whenever it can be closely linked with doth the texts under 
discussion, this method, I find, is valuable. 

Hitherto, however, the snag has been that the material was so inac- 
cessible. A desiccated summary by an editor, however accurate, cannot 
take the student into Shakespeare’s region; he can reach that, if at all, 
only by reading what Shakespeare read and wrote. Nor is it much use to 
him to learn that Lady Macbeth may have reached us via Bellenden; he 
needs to look at Holinshed and Bellenden, and to decide for himself. Two 
recent publications, therefore, are important for tutors. 

Professor Muir will help the tutor who cannot get at the material as 
well as him who can. Muir does not print the full text of the sources 
but does most lucidly discuss and illustrate them; his illustrative quota- 
tions are lavish enough, moreover, to suggest something of the quality 
of the writing from which they come: 

‘Harsnett . . . recounts Sara Williams’s testimony that when “shee 
was troubled with a wind in her stomacke, the priests would say at such 
times, that then the spirit began to rise in her . . . If they heard any 
croaking in her belly (a thing whereunto many women are subiect, 
especially when they are fasting), then they would make a wonderful 
matter of that. One time shee remembret, that shee hauing the said 
croaking in her belly, or making of herself some such noyse in her 
bed, they said it was the deuill that was about the bedde, that spake 
with the voyce of a Toade”. Shakespeare seems to have combined 
“voyce of a Toade” .. . “Belly” and “croak” for Edgar’s speech.’ 

This treatment of King Lear, Ill, vi, 30 illustrates Professor Muir’s 
method, though more elegant examples could (and perhaps should) have 
been chosen. A book which in a single volume treats the comedies and 
tragedies in such a way is a miracle of compact usefulness. Professor 
Muir also discusses critical opinions of other scholars—as, for example, 
when, in reply to Dr. Tillyard’s comment that Measure for Measure falls 
into two halves, he says that this is attributable to the impact of Divine 
intervention: 

In the first part of the play the characters blunder along in their human 

way, until they can be saved only by Providence Divine. Thereafter 

they are whirled about so swiftly that they do not have any time even 
for poetry. The poetry is in the action itself. 
Whatever one may think about this suggestion, it is an admirable starting- 
point for a class discussion. 

The seven plays of which the sources are not definitely known are dis- 
cussed in an Appendix which seems rather too brief. One needs, in con- 
nection with The Two Gentlemen of Verona, to have read the French 
translation of Montemayor’s Diana Enamorada before one has learnt from 
Professor Muir whether it is necessary to have read it at all. 
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It is here that Professor Bullough fully meets our need. He prints 
the major sources and analogues themselves, so that any student who 
takes up the book finds himself in a delightfully varied and attractive 
world—that of Shakespeare’s personal library with all its freshness and 
vitality. Professor Bullough gives his own translation of Ser Giovanni 
Fiorentino’s J] Pecorone; its lively English, followed by the extremely 
amusing The Three Ladies of London (R. Wilson, 1584) irradiates much 
of the background of The Merchant of Venice. With reference to 
Montemayor’s Diana, by the way, Bullough informs us that Yonge’s 
English version, printed in 1598, was completed sixteen years earlier and 
might thus have been seen in manuscript by Shakespeare; much of its 
text is given. So we have here an anthology ranging from Chaucer’s 
Knight's Tale and Golding’s Ovid to a transcript of a manuscript play, 
possibly the work of a 17th century St. Albans schoolmaster, about 
Pyramus and Thisbe, in which Pyramus’s papa complains that 

erraticall motions in childrens notions 

Must to a regular forme by parents be reduced 
and Thisbe utters the sublime observation that 

The liones is gone, the coast is cleare. 

In his Introduction to each play, the editor concisely assesses the value 
of the following material. His remarks, like Muir’s, must stimulate dis- 
cussion—see, for instance, the end of the introduction to The Merchant 
of Venice. So one may play the fascinating game of comparing his 
observations with those of Professor Muir. 

It is sad from our point of view that Professor Bullough’s scheme will 
reach the Tragedies only in Volumes IV and V. When his immense task 
is finished and we have the whole treasury our resources will be much 
enriched. Meanwhile, we have the enjoyment of considering what use may 
best be made of both these books in Tutorial and Sessional Classes. L.s. 


SHAKESPEARE AND HIS COMEDIES, by John Russell Brown. (Methuen, 
1957, Pp. 205, 18s.) 

Mr Brown’s approach to the comedies is fresh and has two virtues to 
commend it. Firstly, he sets his face against the school of critics who have 
approached the comedies through the characters (from Hazlitt to Palmer) 
and who have judged each play in isolation on the basis of the richness— 
or the reverse—of the character-drawing. Mr Brown sees character, like 
intrigue, as subservient to the dramatist’s whole imaginative design, and it 
is the first task of criticism to discover that design in the language of the 
play. “They are in fact—against all immediate appearances—comedies 
designed around some theme or judgment, a weighing of this against 
that, and against those others.’ 

Secondly, Mr Brown sees the comedies as occupying a single order in 
the whole body of Shakespeare’s creation: that order grows and expands 
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organically as the poet’s moods and perception shift, but it remains always 
and steadfastly rooted in one vision, which is that of sexual love as a 
factor making for spiritual wealth, intuitive insight and ordered human 
relationships. Mr Brown makes it plain that in looking at the comedies 
in this way he is following a method that has yielded great profit in the 
study of both tragedies and histories. 

It is perhaps a pity that his detailed examination of the imaginative and 
dramatic order represented in the comedies stops short of the final 
romances. Having so fruitfully uncovered the dominant themes of the 
early intrigue comedies, the romantic comedies and the problem plays, 
and having so successfully shown Shakespeare matching a richer and 
richer vision to increasing structural complexity, Mr Brown might further 
have demonstrated the value of his approach when applied to Shake- 
speare’s final harvesting. As it is, he takes us both far and quite deep. His 
book is, in a sense, complementary to Professor Charlton’s, since its theme 
is Shakespeare’s continuous meditation upon romantic love and its crea- 
tive hold upon men and women. Mr Brown adds to our indebtedness to 
him by bringing out (following a cue from Theseus) how sympathetically 
Shakespeare explores the romantic lover’s state for insights into his own 
as imaginative artist. C.A.S. 


DICTIONARY OF RUSSIAN LITERATURE, by William E. Harkins. (George 
Allen and Unwin, 1957, pp. 439, 30S.) 

This is a useful and well organised reference book. Mr Harkins has 
imaginatively anticipated the needs of the general reader who will here 
find confident guidance in placing Russian writers and their works and 
in sorting out literary movements and controversies. All that essential 
matter is compactly given. 

Mr Harkins, however, goes well beyond providing bare, dry bones. In 
his preface he points to the distinctively Russian tradition that has tended 
to obliterate the dividing line between political and social criticism on the 
one hand, and literary criticism on the other. And it is a valuable part 
of this book, in articles that can easily be connected in historical sequence 
by the reader, to give him a clear view of the social and political concerns 
that are an accepted element in so much Russian writing, and of the 
‘philosophy’ that is so continuously present in 19th century Russian 
fiction. The reader, for example, who is curious to discover whether the 
modern movement of Socialist Realism has roots in native traditions will 
be able to construct the answer from articles under such headings as 
Belinski, Gogol, Realism and Criticism. Throughout Mr Harkins (with 
the four colleagues who contribute long single articles) has thoughtfully 
seen to it that interconnections are fully established, and that the place of 
writers in particular traditions is brought out. 

In the articles upon major writers Mr Harkins concentrates upon supply- 
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ing basic biographical detail and neat, perceptive accounts of their lead- 
ing interests and the themes of their works. Such critical judgment as is 
offered is quite undogmatic and fairminded. Comment upon Soviet 
writing and controversy, while finding much to disapprove, is temperate, 
guided by a sense of enduring Slavonic qualities and traditions. The 
present reviewer tested the book upon three topics that might readily 
exercise the adult class student: the supposed realism of Gogol’s methods, 
the evolution of the Superfluous Man as literary type, and the Under- 
ground Man as prototype of Dostoyevsky’s major figures. In each case 
Mr Harkins’s exposition stimulated thought as well as informed. 
C.A.S. 


PERSONAL CHRISTIANITY: THE DOCTRINES OF JACOB BOEHME, with intro- 
duction and notes by Franz Hartmann. (Constable, pp. 336, 


36s.) 


DIALOGUES ON THE SUPERSENSUAL LIFE, by Jacob Boehme. (Constable, 


PP- 143, 308.) 

The German mystic Jacob Boehme (1575-1624) held that all existence 
implies opposition, that good can be known only in opposition to evil 
and that one may ‘find God in one’s own soul’, like an inward light. His 
writings influenced Isaac Newton, William Law, Goethe, Hegel and 
Schopenhauer. They are difficult of access and of understanding to the 
English reader, but here are two American publications (far too expensive, 
however) which will enable him to make a start. Boehme (or Behmen, as 
others call him) regarded himself as a Christian, but he could do this 
only by treating cardinal Christian ideas in a metaphorical way. 

W.A.H, 


MANAGERS, A STUDY OF THEIR CAREERS IN INDusTRY, by R. V. 
Clements. (Allen and Unwin, 1958, pp. 200, 20s.) 


CO-OPERATIVE EDUCATION, a Handbook of Practical Guidance for Co- 
operative Educationists. (Co-operative Union, 1958, pp. 242, 
6s. 6d.) 

TEXTBOOK OF ECONOMIC ANALYsIs, by E. Nevin. (Macmillan, 1958, 
422, 18s.) 

THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS, 1868-1921, by B. C. Roberts. (Allen and 
Unwin, 1958, pp. 408, 35s.) 

The teaching of managers and management is one of the most difficult 
of our current educational problems, and books divide themselves into 


those expounding principles, or precepts, cosy (and often potted) bio- 
graphies, and empirical studies attempting to check the principles and 
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reveal the facts. Mr. Clements’s study is one of the last. From his sample 
he has no difficulty in showing the confusion of recruitment and training 
which exists, the increasing difficulties of rising from the bottom, the 
limited scope of managerial decision making, and the weaknesses of 
management as a ‘profession’—since it lacks a common body of theory 
or practice. Hence he is useful corrective reading for all those who teach 
or dabble in management training. Co-operative Education has a more 
direct aim. It is designed, as a not-very-well-illustrated handbook to 
encourage Co-operative Societies to develop their educational facilities. 
As such it is reminiscent of some of the productions of the late Bureau of 
Current Affairs. Its use is obvious and it will serve to put a lot of us right 
on the subject. Mr Nevin’s Textbook of Economic Analysis also has a 
purpose—to expound Marshallian economics to GCE Advanced students. 
It is simply expressed, avuncular, and (by design) almost entirely lacking 
in illustrative matter. It will certainly be useful in its designed context and 
to those adult classes who continue to take their economics straight, and 
in the first instance highly simplified. Mr Roberts’s The Trade Union 
Congress is an exhaustive study, with the aid of TUC Records, of the first 
53 years of that budy’s life. Information tends to outweigh analysis, but 
there is no doubt that this will as the dust jacket claims, become a standard 
source of reference in the hands of all those interested in labour move- 
ment history. A.LM, 


A GEOGRAPHY OF ITALY, by D. S. Walker. (Methuen, 1958, 30s. 
pp. 256, 24 halftone plates and 32 maps.) 
I know Italy fairly well, which is perhaps why I have been asked to 


write a note on this book. I believe I once acquired a school certificate in 
geography, but all I retain of the subject is a vague feeling of guilt 
associated with an inability to comprehend the art of drawing contour 
maps. In consequence I approach my task with what has been called 
‘the innocence of the adult student’. 

What, then, would be my reactions if I were a slightly apprehensive 
tutorial class student whose tutor had prescribed this book? I should be 
drawn at once, needless to say, to the excellent photographs, even if I did 
not know at first hand many of the scenes reproduced. When I investi- 
gated the letterpress I should be relieved to find that it was as clear and as 
attractively presented as the illustrations; and still more relieved to find 
that geography nowadays, if this book is a fair sample, consists not of 
lists and definitions but of readable and positively interesting narrative. 
Moreover, I can understand the maps and diagrams (unlike the contours 
which haunted my childhood), and the editing is such that they appear on 
the right page and I am not forever losing my place in the text while 
hunting backwards or forwards for figure so-and-so. 
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Mr Walker starts us off with ‘Some Geography and Some History’, 
tracing the major changes in the geography of Italy from its early settle- 
ment and colonisation, through the Roman period to the Middle Ages, 
the Renaissance and the 19th century. His theme is enlivened with quota- 
tions ranging from the impressions of travellers such as Montaigne (bound 
for the famous Italian spas) and Fynes Morrison to Sir Gavin de Beer’s 
theories on Hannibal’s descent from the Alps. 

Part II gives us a systematic physical basis for the study of Italian geo- 
graphy, and deals mostly with structure and climate. This leads naturally 
to a study of the various regions and the particular problems with which 
they are associated, for example, the German-speaking element in the 
Alto-Adige and Trieste’s struggle for survival. Incidentally, I am indebted 
to the author for giving me a clear exposition of the problems of the South 
and of the remedies which need to be and to some extent are being applied 
to them. I have never before fully understood the organisation and 
functions of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno. 

Part IV of the book is devoted to the modern economic geography of 
Italy, and her agricultural and industrial resources and commercial oppor- 
tunities are reviewed in relation to the needs of her growing population. 

It would be interesting to know the type of student for whom Mr 
Walker intends this book. According to the blurb he teaches at Dame 
Allan’s School, Newcastle. On the other hand, the back inside flap lists a 
number of other titles under the heading Methuen’s Advanced Geo- 
graphies, which presumably indicates that Mr Walker’s book forms part 
of this series. Advanced it may be, alarming I suggest it is not. Having 
tried it out on the dog I recommend it to other amateurs. j.c. 


AN AUSTRIAN RESIDENTIAL CENTRE 


We have received prospectuses of the facilities available for visiting 
parties at Haus Rief, Hallein Salzburg, the centre established by the 
Association of Austrian Volkhochschulen. It exists primarily to provide 
training and refresher courses for principals of folk high schools and 
teachers of adult classes. Beyond this, however, it provides a good centre 
with up-to-date equipment of all kinds connected with adult education, 
and from next year will be at the disposal of foreign adult education 
groups for periods of varying length. Further particulars can be obtained 
from: Stadtburo Haus Rief, Salzburg, Rathaus. 
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PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


The Reference Division of the CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION has 
issued a new edition of Education in Britain (HMSO, 3s. 6d.), first pub- 
lished in 1955. This useful reference booklet contains an introduction— 
‘a decade of progress’ and ‘present problems’—and historical background; 
and chapters on central and local administration, schools, teachers and 
teaching aids, the health and welfare of schoolchiidren, universities, and 
the various types of further, including adult, education. 

Publications received relating to particular aspects of adult education 
in Great Britain include the 1957-58 Annual Report of the cENTRAL CoM- 
MITTEE FOR ADULT EDUCATION IN HM ForRcES; and A Plan for Leisure, 1958- 
59, the CROYDON EDUCATION COMMITTEE’s attractively produced pro- 
gramme of adult education activities, The British Journal of Educational 
Studies, Vol. vi, No. 2 (FABER & FABER, LTD., 10s. per copy or 16s. 8d. 
per annual subscription) contains articles on education for automation; 
Sadler’s German studies; Jung and the living past; the Negro Education 
Grant, 1835-1845, and its application in Jamaica; and some sources for 
the history of educational periodicals in England. 

Dr Kathleen Ollerenshaw makes some sensible suggestions in Educa- 
tion jor Girls, an illustrated pamphlet, price 9d., published by th son- 
SERVAYIVE POLITICAL CENTRE. The writer states, incidentally but aii too 
correctly, that ‘there is still only meagre provision for true non-vocational 
adult education. Adult education, along with community centres, and, 
most regrettably of all, the youth clubs, is still a Cinderella of the 1944 
Educ: tion Act’. The foreword to the pamphlet stresses that it is a 
persoval contribution and not a Party pronouncement. 

From the education of girls in general we turn to the education of 
academic girls, and young men too, with Education in a University, an 
inaugural lecture by Professor P. H. Nowell-Smith, first Professor of 
Philosophy at university (Publications Board, University of 
Leicester, price 1s.). Pro essor Nowell-Smith considers that a true educa- 
tion in the humanities Uhould develop the creative, practical and logical 
powers of students through the combir.ed study of literature, history 
and philosophy, and puts in a plea for a university course somewhat 
akin to the Oxford Greats School, but requiring less linguistic accom- 
plishment and taking three years instead of four, based on a study of 
the civilisation of Europe from 1453 to the English Revolution or to the 
death of Louis XIV. 

Two publications relating to visual education are of interest. In 1936, 
the Derbyshire School Museum Service was established by the County 
Education Committee as a three-year experimental service with the aid . 
of a grant from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trustees for the pur- 
chase of exhibits. Museum Service, 1936-1957: Coming of Age describes 
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and illustrates the development of the service from its modest beginnings 
to its present flourishing state. The Visual Education Yearbook 1958 
(NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION, 33 Queen Anne 
Street, London, W.1, price 1s.) commemorates the tenth anniversary 
of EFVA. 

The sociETy OF NEIGHBOURHOOD worKERs has sent us its Sixth Memor- 
andum on Salaries and Conditions of Service. The:Society welcomes as 
members all who are professionally engaged (full-time or part-time) in 
neighbourhood work, whether employed by voluntary or statutory bodies. 
The memorandum (3d. per copy, plus postage) may be obtained from 
the Hon. Sec., Mr A. S. Davies, 9 Dale Avenue, Hassocks, Sussex, who 
also deals with enquiries relating to membership and to the work of 
the Society. 

Consideration of neighbourhoods leads us by an over-melancholy train 
of thought to two publications from the INSTITUTE FOR THE STUDY AND 
TREATMENT OF DELINQUENCY, 8 Bourdon Street, London, W.1. The Prob- 
lem Family, price 3s., is the report of a conference organised by the 
Institute ir. October, 1957.’The four lectures which the ‘booklet includes 
cover the vexed subject of the pher.omenon known as ‘the p obisin 
family’ from the points of view of t\e magistrate, the psychiatr:st, the 
statutory and the voluntary social worl: agencies. Volume IX, No. 1, of 
The British Journal of Delinquency, U.e Sc<iety’s official organ, is a 
special number on homosexuality. The main theme is not the Wolfenden 
Report itselé, but the wider issues of homosexuality. It is inevitable, 
however, that most of the contributions should be closely related to the 
Welfenden Committee’s views and recommendations, which have 
aroused so much publicity and controversy. Now that ‘the tumult and 
the shouting’ have at least io some extent died, the Journa! provides a 
critical assessment of the Report, mainly from the psychiatric and his- 
torico-leg2l viewpoints. The annual subscription to the Journal is 30s. 
including postage (25s. to ISTD members). A single copy costs ros. 

Two UNESCO reports have reached us. Reports and Papers on Mass 
Communication No. 25 deals with Adult Education Groups and Audio- 
Visual Techniques and is obtainable from HMSO, price 3s. 6d. Teaching 
Abroad (HMSO, 55.) is the tenth and latest edition of this UNESCO 
publication, which assists teachers from all over the world who wish to- 


follow their profession outside their native land. 


Other international publications received include a new Foop AND 
AGRICULTURE ORGANISATION (FAO) publication: Protein Requirements— 
Nutritional Study No. 16 (HMSO, 3s. 9d.). younc EUROPE, 57 Dean Street, 
London, W.1, is producing some sixty European Documentary Leaflets 
seeking to set out in accurate and easily digestible form background 
information relating to Britain’s role in building a united Europe. Titles 
include The European Common Market, The Council of Europe, Atomic 
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Energy in Europe, etc., and the cost of the complete series, as advertised, © 
in our last issue, is 15s. j 

From USA we have jthe Report for 1955-57 of THE FUND FOR ADULT | 
EpucaTION. The Ford Foundation established the Fund as an indepen- / 
dent organisation in 1951, and assigned to it a concern with ‘that part 
of the educational process which begins when formal schooling is fin- | 
ished’. This impressive and beautifully-illustrated document describes 
the Fund’s work in advancing liberal adult education through educa- | 
tional institutions, television and radio and other media. The Fund has 
also sent us The Community Education Project: a Four-Year Report, 
1952-56, prepared by the sAN BERNARDINO VALLEY COLLEGE, California, 
concerning a pioneer project in the use of mass media in the liberal | 
education of adults. 

How many of our readers are acquainted with Caribb..n Quarterly? 
Produced by the UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE WEST INDIES, under the joint 
editorship of Philip Sherlock and Andrew Carr, it covers the whole range 
of contemporary West Indian studies, fiction and poetry. The most 
recent issue is wholly given to an Anthology of West Indian Poetry 
and there is much to be enjoyed in its own right, apart from the evi- — 
dence. many of the poems contain of a new wind blowing through West | 
Indian society. Poetry does not replace the need for political understand- 


ing but it may, as here, illuminate some of the more obscure difficulties @% 


of political development. The annual subscription (four issues) is 8s. 4d. 
(Editorial Office, La Fantaisie Road, St. Anne’s, Port of Spain, Trinidad). — 

The COLONIAL OFFICE and CENTRAL OFFICE OF INFORMATION have issued — 
The Colonies: a Guide to Material and Information Available to Schools 
and to the Public, obtainable (free) from Circulation Section (D), COI, 
Hercules Road, Westminster Bridge Road, London, S.E.1. The 32 pages ~ 
of this pamphlet contain much useful information, but the foreword 
modestly states that ‘this guide is not intended to do more than make 
known some of the kinds of material and services which are available, 
and to put inquirers into touch with some of the sources of further 
information’. 

Finally, from THE aFRica BUREAU, Denison House, Vauxhall Bridge 
Road, London, S.W.1, we have received The Orphans’ Heritage, the 
story of the South West African Mandate, by Michael Scott (price 2s.); 
and Tanganyika, Zanzibar and Pemba, No. 4 of the Bureau’s series 
entitled Background Facts (price 4d.). 

J.c. 
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